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Editorial. 


NOTICEABLE characteristic of the Presbyterian 
general assembly, and similar meetings in other 
denominations, is the outspoken expression of 
opinion on any subject that may come up, and 
the fearless admission of subjects for discussion. 

There is more freedom of opinion in denominations which 
are apparently bound by creeds than there appears to be 
in our denomination, which is free from creedal bonds. 
Room for discussion and ungrudging hospitality to differ- 
ences of opinion are not tobe feared. It is the suppressed 
and reticent criticism that works harm, sapping zeal and 
depleting faith, while vigorous development of independ- 
ence stimulates interest and vitalizes loyalty. More open 
debate, and more men willing to say in public what they 
think without saying, would go a long way to increase 
our constituency. 


ra 


In the discussion of the subject of capital punishment 
by the Presbyterians the significant part was the atti- 
tude toward the Bible. A resolution disclaiming any 
intention of condemning the biblical punishment for 
murder was voted down. ‘The Bible was quoted against 
itself by the delegate who reminded the assembly that 
Cain was not executed for the murder of Abel. ‘The 
chairman of the Committee on Prison Reform declared 
that he did not believe in killing a man to reform him. 
The point is that humanitarian and sociological consid- 
erations took precedence. ‘The inference is that, if the 
Bible declares otherwise, so much the worse for the Bible. 
If capital punishment here can be judged on grounds 
more authoritative than Scripture, what will become of 
capital punishment hereafter? 


J 


Some of the older ministers are a little troubled at the 
way in which the Berry Street Conference is losing its hold 
upon the younger ministers, and those who are unfamiliar 
with our traditions. Formerly it was a great theological 
occasion. When Dr. Channing issued an invitation to 
the liberal ministers of Massachusetts to assemble in the 
chapel of his church, then in Berry Street, now Channing 
Place, he called together a band of men who were in- 
spired by the desire to realize great ideals in the life of 
their churches. ‘The essay was the best that could be 
produced, and after an hour of solid discourse the meet- 
ing settled down to listen for two hours to men who were 
accounted worthy to deal with the subject before the 
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house. All business was excluded and to avoid waste of 
time a rigid rule was tacitly adopted, whereby the men 
thought to be competent to speak were called for; and 
honors were distributed so that all sides got a hearing. 
Such a discussion really marked an epoch in the annual 
experience of the ministers who were present. When, for 
instance, thirty-eight years ago Dr. Miles read a remark- 
able address, it was discussed by Bellows, Hedge, Rufus 
Ellis, Sears, Potter, Ames, and others,—a meeting to be 
remembered for a lifetime. ‘To substitute for such dig- 
nified and able discussion a series of questions aimed at 
the essayist at haphazard is a sure way to invite weari- 


- ness and discontent. 


wt 


THE discovery of a minister, who had long been given 
up for dead, in the cellar of an abandoned house in 
Illinois, bound and gagged, and almost overcome by the 
long privation and cruelty he had endured, shows to 
what lengths desperate men will go to prevent too effec- 
tive opposition to the liquor traffic. One of our own 
ministers, Dr. Reese of Alton, Ill., has been obliged to 
go about for weeks under the protection of an armed 
guard because of his outspoken condemnation of corrup- 
tion and vice in Alton. That his courageous and fear- 
less action struck home to the evil is shown by the ene- 
mies he has made. That such service is appreciated 
in the community is shown by the accessions to his church, 
which is now filled, and by the crowding of a Presbyterian 
church to the doors to welcome him to its pulpit. 


& 


CuurcH hymnals are the last to change in doctrine, 
but the first to show change.- A kindlier spirit, a larger 
tolerance, will creep into the hymns, while at the same 


time among them will still be found the hymns of old 


fashion in theology, though that fashion has been aban- 
doned in the preaching and beliefs of the church. The 
reason is that the words of hymns are sung without care- 
ful regard to their ideas, and those which have become 
endeared last in spite of themselves. Then come the 
tides of modern feeling, mingling with the stagnant 
waters of ancient ideas. It takes a longer time to rid 
a hymn-book of objectionable material, a shorter time 
to make it give expression to. new views, than is the case 
with any other medium of church belief. So the psalm- 
ody of the modern church is full of inconsistencies. But 
the paradoxes should not be taken too seriously, or be 
charged against a church too severely. If we were strict 
to mark iniquity of this sort, who could sing? So long 
as a book of hymns is catholic enough to give range of 
choice to differing preferences, the parts that do not 
suit one or another liking need not be noticed. It would 
be a poor hymn-book that any one would find wholly 
to his taste, for such a hymn-book would be useful only 
for a few. The catholicity of a hymnal is its chief ser- 
vice to unity in religion, and that catholicity may be 
defeated by making it of one type alone. 
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A wor.p conference of ministers interested in the 
peace movement has been called by The Church Peace 
Union for the first week in August (3d to 8th) in Switzer- 
land. ‘The German Church Peace Council and the British 
Church Peace Council are arranging to carry a large 
number of delegates to this conference, and they hope to 
meet there many clergymen from America. It will be 
a rare opportunity for American clergymen to meet their 
European brethren. ‘This conference will be of an inti- 
mate nature rather than a great public demonstration, 
but it is hoped that it may lead up to a great world con- 
gress of the churches in the near future. While the 
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Union is asking the churches to appoint official delegates, 
and while several leading peace workers have been 
especially asked, every clergyman travelling in Europe 
in August is not only invited cordially to be present, but, 
if he is interested in the great world-movement toward 
closer brotherhood and good will and the union of the 
churches in all social reform, he is strongly urged to take 
part in the discussions. ‘The only credentials demanded 
will be the desire to help the cause. Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, secretary of the Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, would like to hear as soon as possible 
from any clergyman who is to be in Europe this summer 
and who would be interested in taking part in this gather- 
ing. It will be a unique meeting, the first of its nature 
ever held, perhaps the beginning of a great movement. 
Whoever attends will have the opportunity of meeting 
some of the leading pastors of both Great Britain and the 
Continent. 


wt 


Ir is just to magnify one’s office, but there is no more 
inexorable exposure of the smallness of human nature 
than the magnifying of self by one’s office. The. men of 
few parts have their opportunity when some position 
lends them its advantages. They can compensate for 
their handicap by the arbitrary and high-handed use of 
power. ‘They can show their unappreciative friends how 
foolish they were in not having recognized their greatness 
before, and they can thrust this greatness upon them. 
To use an official position for the gratification of personal 
dislikes, for the avenging of personal slights, or for the 
punishing of personal injuries is a form of graft to which 
many honest people may fall a victim. ‘There is, on the 
other hand, no better opportunity of rising out of obscure 
abilities into real greatness of soul than in the exercise 
of magnanimity, largeness of spirit, impartiality and fair- 
ness of judgment, the subordination of personal feelings 
to justice. Men of less conspicuous abilities sometimes 
make the best officials because they feel more keenly than 
abler men would be likely to do the honor of their posi- 
tion. ‘They can win a real distinction in showing through 
their official advantages an unchanged spirit, pretend- 
ing to nothing more than they have, and keeping self- 
respect unsullied. 


Disestablishment in Wales. 


Disestablishment is a word written large over many 
institutions, social, political, and industrial, as well as 
religious. Lincoln said that certain things had’ been 
done and were to be done in order that government 
‘“‘of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” He was at the centre of a struggle 
that tested his sad heart to the uttermost, else he might 
have spoken in a prophetic strain of the time when such 
government should fill the whole earth. Disestablish- 
ment in matters religious means that hierarchical govern- ~ 
ment and control by the state shall be abolished in order 
that the essential things in the religious life of the people 
may be established. 

Disestablishment in Wales is but the first trifling 
event in a process which, in the course of the centuries, 
will result in universal freedom and unfettered activity 
in all the affairs that concern the perfection and expansion 
of human life. The alarmed opponents of the process 
exclaim, ‘‘If they do these things in a green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” ‘They who ask the question 
will not live to see the end of it all, but they may be 
that nothing can stay the forces that are assembling for 
the cleansing process now fairly begun. Just what wil 
be left when the work is completed no one can 
Fifty years ago it was reported that ‘‘God said, I am ti 
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of kings.” Many then believed that all kings in Europe 
would be swept from their thrones before that generation 
passed away; but kings remain, and the aged Francis 
Joseph, once most autocratic of them, still reigns, a 
generous and well-beloved ruler. The kings have gone 
from France and Portugal, but no one can be sure that 
they will not come back again. It may be that the bad 
kings will go and the good kings remain. Many priests 
and priestly systems will go; it may be that the anointed 
priests will remain. 

Since history began there have always been prophets, 
priests, and kings; probably there always will be. But, 
although God-appointed and inspired, they will rule and 
give counsel by no arbitrary exercise of authority, but 
by the glad consent of the people. 
the phrase ‘‘established church” to one that is supported 
and exercises authority as a part of the national govern- 
ment of any country; as in England, where within the 
memory of the living no student could take a degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge if he was a dissenter, no one could 
marry or be buried without the consent and assistance 
of a priest who had been ordained by a bishop who stood 
in the line of the apostolical succession. ‘This folly is 
past, but other things remain to be accounted for and 
eliminated. ‘There remain things, even in Wales, that 
are as objectionable to free spirits as anything in the 
institution now set aside. ‘Theological intolerance has not 
disappeared from even churches of the Congregational 
order, and intolerance established in the belief and 
practice of a ‘‘people’s church” may be as fatal to liberty 
as any enforced control by a government. 

The time may come, and, indeed, must sometime 
come, when the essential truths and consolations of relig- 
ion will be so generally accepted and acceptable that it 
will be a matter of spiritual economy and a cherished 
convenience to have all the offices of religion endowed by 
the state for the benefit of all the people. Such an estab- 
lishment of religion, of the people, by the people, for the 
people, would be justified and would be a great triumph 
of the religious sentiment operative in human life. 

Our quarrel, then, should not be with established relig- 
ion. he trouble with any particular establishment 
is that the wrong things are established and made com- 
pulsory. Whenever the state can do anything for 
the common welfare better than any other agency, 
public or private, and this fact is generally recognized, 
there will be a great saving of energy and a wonderful 
increase of efficiency in all the arts of the higher life. 
There have been at times in the Roman Catholic Church 
heaven-born souls who have seen in possibility a church 
that should be the receptacle, custodian, and benevolent 
translator into holy living of that “which has always, 
everywhere, and by everybody, been believed.” It is 
a noble ideal, some day to be realized and embodied in a 
church so truly catholic that it will be impossible for any 
religious man or woman to live outside of it. 

Disestablishment in Wales is not a destructive event, 
but a knocking off of one of the smaller shackles that 
-impede the free movement and development of religion 
in the life of a nation. A mightier struggle will come 
when disestablishment draws near in England; but that 
will be a minor event, compared with that which will 
surely happen when the hour strikes for the pulling down 
of the strongholds of the churches in Austria and Russia. 
There can be no well-grounded civil liberty in Eastern 
Europe until the rule of the priest is abolished. So long 
as ruler and subject alike must wait with trepidation for 
the announcement of a priestly confessor, Ego absolvo te, 
before he can be assured of eternal salvation, so long will 

_ liberty languish. 
_ Some day reformers, and those who love their fellow- 
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men, will awake to the knowledge that transcending all 
other problems and questions is ‘‘the religious question.” 
Define and secure freedom in religion, and the spread and 
acceptance of essential truths and other problems will 
vanish. War will cease; industrial contentions will die 
out; the reign of the oppressor will come to an end; 
the joy and gladness that are now the heritage of the 
few will become the inspiration of the many. 

We live at the beginning of a new dispensation; we 
are really assisting at the creation of a new world, as 
different from that of the last century as the linotype is 
from the pointed stick with which the arrow-headed 
records of antiquity were made. Happy they who will 
have part in the establishment of the things that ought 
to be established, to the end that justice and mercy may 
bless all nations and all people. G. B. 


Who hath Eyes to See let him See. 


Good vision is a rarity. [he world was made up for 
good vision, and short-sighted people are always in 
trouble. There is something everywhere of the beauti- 
ful and the good; most of it is never seen at all by any- 
body, and very little of the true meaning of the world 
has been interpreted. The worst of it is, that the best 
thing in the world is not seen except by a very few. 
“Show us the Father” is the voice of those who ought 
to see the Father in everything about them. ‘The con- 
dition of most people is pitiable, not that they cannot 
read or write, but that they can neither see nor hear 
what God has spoken and written in nature. 

The power of description unfortunately is as rare as the 
power of vision. It would help matters if we had more 
Thoreaus, people to see between the lines or under the 
lines. From this standpoint, John Muir is as much a 
revelator as John the Divine, and ‘‘Wake Robin” has 
quite as much inspiration as the Acts of the Apostles. 
Fortunately, the prophets are increasing rather than de- 
creasing, and the power of painting with words is growing 
more common, while we understand that education con- 
sists in releasing the imprisoned powers of the young 
people. What will happen when this conception is uni- 
versal, and the sole aim of our schools is to help the young 
people to see clearly all the things that are about them, 
to read nature and translate it correctly? 

This is true of soul vision quite as much as it is true of 
body vision. Jesus showed his apprehension of human- 
ity keenly when he told his listeners, who had eyes to 
see with, to see. He knew very well that many of those 
who surrounded him saw him falsely. He knew quite as 
well that his only hope of winning their hearts to a 
gospel of love was to win them first to a willingness to see 
the truth as it was placed before them. ‘The most in- 
sipid praters of a gospel of sectarianism, or even of gross 
materialism, find abundant hearers who interpret their 
sayings as divine revelation. Eschatology does not in- 
clude all the vagaries of the imagination that are seen to 
be literal truths in our churches. ‘Their notions of golden 
streets and future bonfires would do comparatively little 
harm, if their eyes could be opened to see the simplest 
facts of nature, and their ears opened to hear God speak- 
ing in the gardens and the orchards of their every-day 
work. 

The world all about us becomes a totally misunder- 
stood affair to those who lack spiritual vision. Baptized 
with the spirit of real love, and illumined with an aspira- 
tion for improvement, the soul finds delight everywhere. 
The woods are not lacking in God’s presence any more 
than in natural beauty; the dawns and the sunsets are 
alike expressions of God’s presence; the rocks and the 
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wilderness are not devoid of uplifting and inspiring voices; 
yet the important point is that our daily work, the things 
most simple that concern us, become inspired when we 
see them full of the divine good-will. ‘This is the be- 
ginning-point. No one can teach wisely, in the pulpit 
or out of it, unless he is literally born over in his seeing 
and hearing faculties, as Jesus said. We must have our 
eyes opened to apprehend the spiritual side of our daily 
life. It is there, in the garden, in the kitchen, in the 
office, and wherever else we are trying to do what ought 
to be done. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Finances. 


It is the business of a missionary society always to 
be poor, but never to be in debt. If it is not poor, it 
means a poverty of opportunity. If it is in debt, it 
means that the appeal of the opportunity has run away 
with the business sagacity of its administrators. The 
American Unitarian Association closes the financial 
year both poor and solvent. Every obligation has been 
promptly met. The Directors have spent for the ad- 
vancement of our cause all the money intrusted to them. 
They could have spent just as wisely and efficiently two 
or three times as much, but they have denied themselves 
that luxury, and exercised a sometimes painful self- 
restraint. 

The report of the treasurer of the Association for the 
year ending April 30, 1914, has in it many interesting 
figures. The table of Income and Expenditure for im- 
mediate use shows receipts and payments of about $200,- 
ooo. ‘The gifts and bequests added to permanent funds 
show receipts of $158,000. 

In spite of the loss of income which many members 
of the Association have suffered, the contributions of 
individuals and societies were remarkably well sustained. 
Over $60,000 was received upon the donation account. 
This is a decrease of about $2,500 from the gifts of the 
preceding year. There was also a decrease of some 
$10,000 in the gifts for the work of the Department of 
Religious Education, for which special support was 
solicited last year. On the other hand, the report shows 
an increase of some $10,000 in the income of invested 
funds, of $2,000 in the receipts for pensions, and of some 
$4,000 in the net income of the Publication Department. 
‘The treasurer was able to declare an increase of one-third 
of one per cent. in the rate of interest upon the invest- 
ments. In the gifts and bequests added to the permanent 
funds there was a marked increase in the gifts whereof 
the income directly benefits the Association, and a de- 
crease in those funds which are to be held for special 
purposes. 

In the columns of expenditures, the report shows that 
the Departments of Religious Education, Foreign Re- 
lations, Publicity, Schools and Colleges, and the Rocky 
Mountain Division of the Church Extension Depart- 
ment required larger expenditures than in the previous 
year. On the other hand, there was a decrease in the ex- 
penditures for the Departments of Social and Public Ser- 
vice and Comity and Fellowship, in the Unitarian Build- 
ing account, and in six of the divisions of the Church 
Extension Department, viz.: the New England States, 
the Middle States, the Western States, the Pacific States, 
the Canadian Northwest, and New Americans. The 
Southern Budget showed practically no change. 

+ A comparison of the Budget just adopted for the year 
1914-15 with that of the preceding year shows but little 
change. ‘The estimate of the expenditures for mainte- 
nance is decreased by $1,000, as it is not probable that any 
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considerable repairs will be needed in the Unitarian Build- 
ing during the coming year. The withdrawal of Dr. 
Starbuck on September 1 from the service of the De- 
partment of Religious Education permits a reduction in 
the Budget for that department. Small reductions are 
also made in the appropriations for the salaries of the 
general officers, for travelling expenses, and in the De- 
partment of Comity and Fellowship. 

‘The experience of the past year justifies small increases 
in the Publication Department, the Publicity Depart- 
ment, and the Departments of Foreign Relations, New 
Americans, and Social and Public Service. In the De- 
partment of Church Extension the Budget for the Pacific 
Coast remains the same as last year. Increases have 
been found necessary in the Southern, Rocky Mountain, 
and College Centres divisions, and decreases are possible 
in the New England, Middle and Western States, and the 
Canadian Northwest. In three of these cases the reduc- 
tion is due to the fact that hereafter the salaries of the 
Field Secretaries are to be borne in a separate Budget 
and not charged to the territorial divisions. The with- 
drawal of Mr. Foote from the secretaryship of the De- 
partment of Church Extension permits of some reduction 
in the general expenditure for that department. 

The Directors at their meeting of May 29 adopted the 
complete Budget, and the notices of their action have 
been sent to all the applicants and the aided churches. 


Current Topics. 


Apvocatges of the administration’s so-called “anti- 
trust” policy last week based predictions of a complete 
success for the legislation urged by President Wilson, 
upon the action of the House of Representatives in 


‘passing by overwhelming majorities the three measures 


which are believed to embody the views of the national 
executive on the general problem of ‘‘big business.” 
The three bills are: the Covington Bill, which would 
create a federal trade commission, empowered to exer- 
cise broad inquisitorial functions over corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; the Clayton Bill, which is 
designed to strengthen existing laws aimed at the curbing 
of great aggregations of capital; and the Rayburn Bill, 
which provides for the close regulation of the stocks and 
bonds of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. ‘The first measure passed unanimously, and the other 
two were opposed by 54 and 12 votes, respectively. The 
great strength which the legislation demanded by the 
President developed in the House is bound to exert some 
influence upon the outcome of the struggle in the Senate, 
which the friends of the administration now believe will 
follow the lead of the lower chamber and record its 
approval of the President’s programme. 


a 


WHILE the National Congress is solving the general 
problem of “big business,’ the specific situation created 
by legislative and administrative measures aimed at the 
control of the great carriers of the country is attracting 
attention abroad, as an issue involving not only the 
interests of the American people, but those of the world 
at large. A notable utterance on the railroad situation 
in America was made by Arthur von Gwinner, manag- 
ing director of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, and a bank- 
ing authority of international standing, in an address 
before an American organization in the German capital 
on June 3. ‘‘What the American business situation 
now demands,” said Herr Gwinner, “‘is permission for 
the American railroads to raise their rates. American 
roads pay fully twice the wages paid in Prussia, and yet 
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they are allowed to charge only half the Continental 
rates.... The present plight of the American railways 
is becoming a menace to the general financial position of 
the world. They have reached a state of distress ap- 
proaching calamity, and a remedy must be brought 
about.” 

st 


THE overwhelming importance of the issue of militarism 
in the affairs of the great European nations is emphasized 
by the cabinet crisis with which France is struggling. 
The ministry, under the presidency of Gaston Doumergue, 
voted at the beginning of last week to resign from office. 
This decision, which was carried out without delay, was 
the outcome partly of the difficulties which the govern- 
ment encountered in its advocacy of the restoration of 
the three-year term of service in the army, the only 
method which French statesmen have been able to devise 
to keep up the numerical military strength of the country 
abreast of Germany’s constantly increasing armaments. 
When the Doumergue cabinet withdrew, M. Poincaré, 
the President of the republic, invited René Viviani to 
form a ministry. M. Viviani, after a thorough canvass 
of the situation, gave up the task because he was unable 
to obtain an unanimity of opinion on the three-year-term 
project. Last Saturday Théophile Delcassé, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was invited by the President 
to undertake the duty relinquished by M. Viviani. 


ad 


M. Detcasss is regarded by many Frenchmen as the 
leading statesman of France in affairs involving the foreign 
relations of the republic. President Poincaré acted with 
a full realization of the situation in asking him to form a 
cabinet, because the problems chiefly involved in the 
crisis are international problems. It is realized clearly 
at the Palais de 1l’Elysée that the standing of France 
among the great powers depends upon the decision which 
Parliament shall reach on the all-important question of 
increasing the strength of the army. Russia, it is ad- 
mitted at St. Petersburg, has communicated to President 
Poincaré, in terms which aJmost imply a demand, an 
unalterable wish that France shall keep abreast of the 
other great powers in the numerical standards of her 
armament. What weight the Russian representations 
will have with the Chamber of Deputies cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty; but it cannot be doubted that 
France will think twice before she does anything to weaken 
the power of the alliance which is the chief counter- 
balance to Germany’s international preponderance on 
land. 

Od 


GERMANY’S attitude toward the prospective premier- 
ship of M. Delcassé is another phase of the French crisis 
that is attracting international attention. It will be re- 
called that, at the height of the first Moroccan crisis, 
when M. Delcassé was French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and in charge of the negotiations with Germany, he re- 
signed from the cabinet with a precipitancy that caused 
universal surprise. It leaked out eventually that M. 
Delcassé’s unexpected surrender of his portfolio was the 
outcome of representations from Berlin, said to have 
come direct from the Kaiser, that an open rupture was 
imminent between Germany and France because of anti- 
German utterances by the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which had been reported to Potsdam without 
delay. M. Delcassé has been a member of several 
cabinets since then, but never as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It will be interesting to see what attitude Ger- 
many will take toward the prospective French premier 
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if M. Delcassé should once more undertake the task of 
directing the policy of the republic in its foreign relations, 
as he logically would. 

vt 


A SERIOUS obstacle to the enfranchisement of women, 
and the general enlargement of the right of franchise, was 
foreshadowed in Denmark on Wednesday of last week by 
the act of the Conservatives in preventing a vote on the 
Electoral Reform Bill in the upper house by parliamentary 
tactics. After having invalidated a vote on the measure 
by their absence from the chamber, the Conservatives 
announced their intention of carrying out the same 
manoeuver whenever the bill should come to a vote, and 
thus insured a permanent obstruction to the projected 
reforms during the life of the present Parliament. ‘The 
constitutional changes contested by the anti-liberal forces 
in Denmark contemplate, in addition to the enfranchising 
of women, the abolition of all the electoral property 
qualifications which at present operate against the ade- 
quate participation of the laboring classes in national 
legislation. 

wt 


THE crisis in Albania, which more than a fortnight ago 
resulted in the hurried though temporary flight of Prince 
William of Wied, the mandatory of the powers as sover- 
eign of Albania, to an Italian warship, has crystallized in 
the past week into a definite demand for the abdication of 
Prince William. This demand comes exclusively from 
the Mohammedan half of the population of the country, 
who insist that the ruler selected by the powers has rent 
Albania into two hostile camps by his use of the Roman 
Catholic tribesmen to coerce their Mohammedan brethren. 
The commissioners of the powers in Durazzo are endeavor- 
ing to reconcile the differences between the two factions, 
but the resentment of the Mohammedans is so bitter that 
the negotiations at the outset were not promising of 
satisfactory results. While the powers are carrying on a 
confused attempt to restore order in Albania, the mal- 
contents are apparently perfecting their military plans 
for a continued resistance to the counsels of the interna- 
tional protectors. 


Brevities, 


It is a standing wonder of intelligent people that so 
much error still continues to exist in a world flooded to- 
day with the sunshine of so much truth. 


The truer self evolves itself in and through the exer- 
cise of the higher faculties. The only escape from a 
narrow and stunted ‘self-consciousness is by the way of 
growth into a larger freedom and a nobler ambition. 


The influence of certain little things reveals that they 
are not as little as we think them, but, in truth, great 
things. ‘Thackeray asked, “Are there not little chapters 
in everybody’s life that seem to be nothing, and yet affect 
all the rest of their history?”’ 


The Hebrew proverb reads, ““Wisdom is better than 
rubies.”” Jesus said, “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” Paul wrote, “The love of money is the root of 
all kinds of evil.” Fielding wrote, “If you make’ money 
your god, it will plague you like the devil.” 


In Tokio, Japan, there are about a hundred and fifty 
“story-telling halls’ of small capacity, where people go 
habitually to be entertained by funny and heroic tales. 
The reciter or actor has to create and hold an interest 
by reason of his own skill in telling these stories, some- 
times impersonating five or six characters in the same 
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story. ‘This form of amusement and education might well 
be extended in our own country. The natural liking for 
story-telling among children, and even adults, suggests 
something allied to the Japanese method. 


Jerusalem is being rapidly modernized. By trolley 
from the Jaffa Gate one will soon be able to reach Bethle- 
hem in half an hour. ‘Telephones are already in service 
there, and it has an efficient police force mounted on 
bicycles. ‘This great change is ascribed in large measure 
to the return of American Jews to the home of their 
ancestors for permanent occupancy. 


The whole trend of modern thought, philosophical and 
scientific, is to bring man more and more into unity with 
the life of all living things, and to reveal our vital oneness 
with the one all-embracing Life. Man has had an 
organic evolution from the earth-life, and has steadily 
risen into the realm of spiritual consciousness, where an 
unceasing evolution is to be his divine heritage. 


Most of the mischief and disobedience of the average 
small boy is due to misdirected energy, to an ignorance 
of parents and teachers as to how wisely to open up 
means of wholesome exercise and methods of innocent 
recreation. We must provide for these juvenile needs 
as a sane part of education. Jacob A. Riis, once said: 
‘Every American boy is a little steam boiler with the 
steam always up. Sit on the safety valve and bang goes 
the boiler.”’ 


The Unitarian Name. 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


I was impressed by the report of the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, in which he favored a 
change in its name from Unitarian to something else, 
though what he did not suggest. Nor is it an easy or 
perhaps a possible thing to agree on any other. ‘There is 
weight in his argument for a change on the ground that, 
especially outside of New England, such a flavor of what 
used to be called infidelity mistakenly attaches, among 
uninformed persons, to the name that it is a handicap 
in attracting comers to our fold. ‘This is illustrated by 
that jest of Speaker Tom Reed. When Rev. Samuel J. 
Barrows, then a member of Congress, was introduced to 
him as a Unitarian clergyman, Tom drawled, “Why, I 
thought you were a religious man.” 

No doubt our secretary in his missionary pilgrimages 
meets this obstacle and naturally gives it prominence in 
his report; and yet to change a significant name in order 
to win customers seems to savor a little of commercial 
methods, and to suggest a veneer of molasses to catch 
flies. 

To say nothing of the inconveniences in the way of 
change of name, procuring legislative sanction, legal 
embarrassments in trust funds, and so on, are there not 
other more essential reasons for retaining the name? In 
the first place, it is a good name and its meaning is rather 
vital. ‘The names of other denominations, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, refer only to the form of their 
structural organization. The word Unitarian, on the 
contrary, is expressive of a religious truth. It has come 
to have a larger significance than as expressive of God as 
one, instead of the trinitarian expression of God as three, 
for it signifies the ultimate and hoped-for unity of all 
in the essentials of the religious life and spirit. In this 
way it has outgrown the dogmatic limitations which some 
of our former leaders regretted as attaching to it. Inas- 
much as in fact we are Unitarians, both in the dogmatic 
and in the larger sense of the word, is it consistent, by 
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abandoning the name, to give the impression that we are 
not what the name implies and what we really are? 
E/Then, too, the name means much in its associations. 
It is identified with more than a century of progress in 
religious thought, and with the sacred and shining names 
of the pioneers prophets and_ preachers of our faith. It 
is a household word in many homes and social circles 
which would feel a wrench in their hearts if it were taken 
away. ‘To them Channing and Hale and Clarke and the 
whole illustrious list, even if some of these questioned 
the original dogmatic character of the name, are Uni- 
tarians. Must they hereafter refer to them as ‘“‘ What’s- 
their-names, formerly called Unitarians”? It must be 
remembered that our denomination is made up not 
merely of the professionals and scholars who attach 
weight to dogmatic and phraseological distinctions, but 
of the great body of plain men and women to whom the 
word Unitarianism means the good old faith of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. Don’t be- 
wilder us with the refinements involved in a change of 
name. 

Also, is there not risk to some extent of showing the 
white feather, if we abandon our name on the ground that 
we cannot win if we keep it. It would look a little like an 
acknowledgment of defeat, hauling down our colors, and 
admission that our position has been wrong. 2 

So far as the prejudice against our name is a handicap 
on our popular extension, we know perfectly well that, 
under any name, our denomination cannot win offhand a 
popular following. It conscientiously eliminates the cere- 
monial forms which attract the senses. Its watchwords 
are truth and righteousness. It appeals to the reason and 
the conscience. As such, its following must be one rather 
of conviction than of emotion, however grandly worthy 
it is of both. Its growth, therefore, especially where it 
has not the prestige of long association and foothold, 
must necessarily be slow. I doubt very much whether 
any change of its name will have the slightest effect. By 
any other name it will smell no sweeter, either to the 
populace or to the dogmatists and critics. 

Then, too, whatever the handicap of our name, that 
handicap has now so long been on that it has been more 
and more discounted. ‘This is shown by the slow but 
continuous increase of new churches of our faith even in 
formerly irresponsive soils. The prejudice against its 
mere name has certainly been diminishing. ‘The growing 
liberality of other churches has tended to that end. The 
address at our recent annual meeting of Rev. Mr. Vernon, 
the Congregational minister of the Harvard Church, was 
strikingly suggestive of this approaching unity of the two 
branches of the Congregational order, his and ours. 

May we not say, then, that the prejudice against the 
name is, slowly indeed, becoming a thing of the past, 
together with the prejudice against the faith of which it is 
thename? Having fought the good fight thus far, it is 
hardly the thing to give it up now, when education, litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, and progress in every field of 
thought are opening the public mind, liberalizing it, and 
preparing it for our appeal to reason and conscience. For 
this appeal what better background than the faith, litera- 
ture, teaching, and all the enlightening and enlarging in- 
fluences for which the name Unitarian has so long and so 
bravely stood, and with which it is identified as no other 
name can be? Shall we not, as a matter of consistency 
and practical good sense, and not merely of sentiment, 
keep it? Any attempt to adopt another will only lead to 
infinite dispute and friction, and, even if a new one were 
adopted, the prospect of which is hopeless, at the very next 
meeting of our Association there would be an effort to 
change it. ‘‘ The game is not worth the candle.” 

HINGHAM, Mass. 
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Field Apostles. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


So many million miles away 

The shining god of flowers doth dwell, 
And yet each June-blessed day 

The daisy holds its chalice up, 

Nor knows a doubt or fear 

Lest far-removed the sun may fail 
Her soft white-petalled prayer to hear. 


Like blossoms rooted firm in mould, 
Man seeks like them celestial light 
His spirit to unfold: 

Yet lacks their faith, beset by fears, 
Lest space the ear may close 

Of Him who bids the sun attend 
The fragrant whispers of a rose. 


The Country Neighborhood. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The country neighbor is almost as remote in these days 
as the city neighbor you live next door to without know- 
ing his name, though you hear his voice through the 
wall, the sound of his child practising scales on the piano 
or sawing on the violin, the screech of his Victrola giving 
forth rag-time, or the wail of his teething infant. 

But the remoteness of the country neighbor is differ- 
ent; it is a concentration on the city. When he moves 
out into the country he brings the city on his back. It 
is even more so with his wife and daughters, who find 
the strings tying them to the city the closest of ties. 

If you are a suburbanite, your life is a kind of hash of 
country, railway, and town. ‘The railway plays, perhaps, 
the largest part, for at the station and on the train you 
meet your friends, you hear the latest news, you hold 
a kind of informal reception, perhaps several times a 
week. ‘The telephone plays a very conspicuous part in 
country life. Its convenience often degenerates into 
a form of inanity like the postal card. You may have 
used it for years, and yet its sharp jingle-jangle sets your 
nerves tingling. Is it death, wounds, loss, disaster it 
announces, or is it only a casual idiot inquiring if you 
know where John Jones lives, or if the butcher has left 
you Mrs. Smith’s marketing by mistake? 

It is surprising how much it is thought proper and 
innocent to say over the telephone, which is a semi- 
public institution and a happy distributor of neighborhood 
news for those who take the pains to listen. It is an 
unrestful instrument in unison with the age in which 
we live, an exasperator of the ear in the effort to make 
semi-deaf people understand that you wish a dozen of 
eggs or half a pound of tea, but it is a supreme con- 
venience that leads us to wonder how we ever lived with- 
out it in the benighted days before Mr. Bell set up his 
system and set millions of bells ting-a-linging all over the 
world. 

The old-fashioned habit of what in country villages 
was called ‘“‘running in’? has given place to the ever- 
present telephone, in which people can speak in a blessed 
invisibility in any kind of dishabille, but when they call 
next door or across the street there must be a sacrifice 
to the proprieties. In the summer it is allowable to come 
in without a hat. Those are veranda days when you 
sit in an outdoor parlor within wire-netting screens to 
escape mosquitoes, flies, wasps, beetles, and other per- 
nicious insects. 

What did our mothers and grandmothers do without 
the protection of wire netting? I can well remember 
how the country housekeeper once fought the pest of 
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flies, and how those counted the best housewives lived 
through the glorious days of summer in semi-darkness, 
closing windows and shutters and drawing curtains to 
shield their rooms from fly-specks. ‘To let in the flies on 
one of those stuffy rooms was counted among the seven 
deadly sins. Fortunately, fly-specks do not torment the 
modern housekeeper. She lives in a wire-netting world 
which renders her immune to such nuisances, but I have 
never heard wire netting spoken of as holding any place 
among our boasted modern improvements. ‘Therefore, 
to this humble but invaluable adjunct to good living I 
would put up a pean of praise. 

There are many admirable contrivances for amelio- 
rating the painful conditions of existence that have 
never been honored in the lofty rhyme. I do not think 
even Walt Whitman celebrated in his peculiar form of 
verse the fireless cooker; perhaps it did not exist in his 
time, but if it had: been known I am sure he would have 
brought it in among the various and sundry lots of his 
inventory. But what would the worried housekeeper 
do without this invaluable adjunct that cooks all the 
dinner to a turn while she attends a tea-party or a mis- 
sionary meeting? : 

With rural mail-box on the corner and trolley-car 
within an easy distance, we must conclude that the 
country is a better place_to live in than under contrasted 
conditions, as superior as the electric light is to the 
tallow candle. Think of all the great bards, philosophers, 
and historians who probably wrote their immortal works 
by tallow dips or rushlights,—Shakespeare, Milton, 
Burns, and myriads of others who passed on without 
ever suspecting the great reservoir of splendid illuminant 
stored in earth and air! “‘How far that little candle 
throws its beam,’ says Shakespeare, like ‘“‘a good deed in 
a naughty world.’”’ Will not:some great poet arise to 
make as beautiful an image of the arc-light or the in- 
candescent? 

We sometimes imagine if we could get beyond the 
suburban cycle, say a radius of fifty miles from the 
metropolis, we might find the old-fashioned country 
characters of the story-books and the dialect novels. 
But it is a mistake. The railroad, the automobile, the 
newspaper, magazine, village library, and moving pict- 
ure show have worked a great change. Uncle Ben and 
Aunt Sukey, those simple, confiding persons of the comic 
journals, a little gullible, fond of old saws and modern 
instances, and infinitely shrewd yet soft-hearted, are not 
to be discovered now though, as used to be said, you 
raked the country with a fine-toothed comb. Mr. 
Hayseed and Mr. Woolly West are not in evidence now if 
they ever existed. The primitives have passed away. 


’ The graded school, the high school in towns of any size, 


have worked great changes. Few country places now 
are so far from a general centre of intelligence, news, and 
mental awakening, that they do not know what the world 
is doing and thinking. ‘The foreign element has percolated 
into thousands of country places, and the inevitable 
change has come to pass. 

The exodus from the city to the country has been 
steadily going on for years, but the full height of the 
wave has not been reached and may not be reached for 
a long time to come. When the people of the congested 
districts can reach the country at a far cheaper rate 
than now prevails, an immense benefit will be conferred 
on the dwellers in the poor quarters, and the slums will 
practically disappear. Then, doubtless, the rural city 
will be created as it has been in some parts of England, 
and tentatively in this country,—the sanitary, beautiful 
city, with its gardens, trees, and flowers, its sufficient 
nearness of contact and association with other human 
beings to obviate the sense of loneliness that afflicts 
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the unaccustomed country dweller like homesickness, 
a desperate desire to be lost in the crowd, and hear the 
tumult of the streets, and feel the contagion of human 
companionship. 

Then our people will learn to appreciate and prize the 
charms of the country, to know what real country life 
means. As a people, we are singularly wanting in 
reverence and respect for God’s good outdoors. There 
are multitudes who never come out from the town on a 
holiday except to devastate theland. ‘They are the people 
who break down flowering shrubs, tear up the choicest 
wild things by the roots, throw stones at the birds 
and pillage their nests. ‘They build fires, and drop lighted 
matches and cigar ends in the dry undergrowth, and 
destroy, if not great tracts of woodland, at least acres 
and acres of undergrowth. 

Every spring I see the red gleam of fires in the forest, 
great clouds of smoke rolling and billowing, while the 
fire-engine rattles up to quench the blaze that threatens 
to destroy fences, barns, and outhouses. A gray pall 
hangs over the country. It is the sign of the depredators 
who set the woods on fire just for the fun of seeing them 
burn. This rowdy or irresponsible youth is never 
caught. Itis the tax-payer and country lover who suffers. 
To the people who exploit the country to indulge their 
predatory instincts, the person who protests against 
the ravage they make is a mere sentimentalist. We 
have not yet learned to estimate the sin of lawlessness 
and thoughtless rapine at its true enormity. We have 
not yet grown sufficiently civilized to resist the impulse 
to destroy everything called wild because it is supposed 
to be unowned and worthless. This is a refinement of 
feeling and sentiment at which we have not yet arrived. 
We need a society in every town and neighborhood for 
the protection of the natural attractions of the place, 
which require only the ordinary means of conservation 
to preserve them for the enjoyment of the whole people. 

Summit, N.J. 


Spiritual Life. 


Certainly as the open eye drinks in the light do the pure 
in heart see God. And he that lives truly feels him a 
presence not to be put by.—Theodore Parker. 


Sd 


The immortal life may be said to surround us per- 
petually. Some beams of its glory shine upon us in 
whatever is lovely, heroic, and virtuously happy in our- 
selves or in others.—Channing. 


Rd 


Truth itself, according to Locke’s fine saying, will not 
profit us so long as she is but held in the hand and taken 
upon trust from other minds, not wooed and won and 
wedded by our own.—George Eliot. 


] 


Make sure that however good you may be you have 
faults, that however dull you may be you can find out 
what they are, and that however slight they may be you 
would better make some patient effort to get quit of 
them.—Ruskin. 

ra 


Here are heroisms fair as chivalry could boast: self-sur- 
renders, consecrated affections, virtues that should extort 
an angel’s praise, are all right before you. For you waits 
the beauty. Over you hangs not the glamour, but the 
reality. Your home may be the idyl. It all depends 
on whether you have the eye to see.—A. W. Jackson. 
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We expect immediate results. We wish, we plan, we 
pray, for them. Not God’s law, but the law of our 
impatience, governs us. We fret at delays, at slow, 
small gains, consider them unnatural, when they are 
simply the inevitable laws of progress, the conditions 
through which all things inevitably pass in their way to 
accomplishment.—/J. F. W. Ware. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


The forty-fourth annual recurrence of the time- 
honored Unitarian Festival brought together in Tremont 
Temple on Wednesday evening, May 27, fully the usual 
number of ministers and laity, making the customary 
brilliant spectacle on the floor and in the balcony. Be- 
sides the small tables, which completely filled the floor, 
tables were set in the rear of the first and second balconies, 
and the other balcony seats were well filled with listeners 
during the speaking. “ 

During the dinner a choice programme was rendered 
by the Raymond Orchestra. ‘The after-dinner exercises 
began with a hymn. Mr. Charles A. Collins, chairman 
of the Festival Committee, then called the company to 
order in a few fitting words, and introduced as the chair- 
man of the evening “one whom we are always pleased 
to welcome as governor, diplomat, patriot, or Unitarian, 
—the Hon. Curtis Guild.”’ 

On taking the chair Mr. Guild said :— 

“Fellow-Unitarians, once a year it is our venerable 
and honored custom to join together in confessing publicly 
our ancient faith. ‘To-day it is my privilege to bid you 
all a hearty welcome to the feast. We are met as always 


‘in no spirit of criticism or censure of any other creed, 


but simply in a spirit of pride in our own. We are met 
to learn how we may better stand by one another, fast 
in the faith of our fathers. We are met also in the spirit 
of our common Christianity, in which with faith and hope 
is blended the greatest of Christian virtues, ‘‘caritas,”’ 
the brotherly love that overleaps all barriers of sect and 
dogma and seeks the ultimate good of all mankind. 
It cannot be insisted too often that the dangers that sur- 
round a nation like ours come neither from this religion 
or that religion or from any religion, but from irreligion. 
Atheism and anarchy go forth to destruction hand in 
hand, for he who despises or ignores the authority of God 
p08 learns to ignore and defy the authority of constituted 
aw. 

“Tf we would stand well among our fellow-worshippers, 


we must, it seems to me, prove to the world that ours is 


no cold system of philosophy, but a genuine pulsing live 
faith that is of good in the world, that inspires men and 
women not merely passively to live good lives, but ac- 
tively to do good deeds. . 

“Tet us forbear a little from proclaiming what a 
Unitarian does not believe. Let us proclaim a little 
more clearly what a Unitarian does believe, and why he 
believes it. Are we not, also, lay speakers and clergy- 
men alike, striving a little too desperately to regulate 
social service, foreign affairs, peace and war, politics, and 
Heaven knows what in our churches to the neglect of 
the one purpose for which they were built,—the expound- 
ing of the Scriptures, and the worship of God? ‘The lect- 
ure on the Philippines may be good, but I submit that 
the Bible class is better.” 

Continuing, Mr. Guild dwelt impressively on the history 
and the antiquity of the Unitarian faith, emphasizing 
the point that it is no new religion, but that it reaches 
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back through the faith of Israel, which preceded it, to 
the vague natural instinct of one divine guidance of the 
world that has ever crept into the soul even of pagans 
and idolaters. He referred eloquently to the great names 
that have figured in its history from early times, and said 
in conclusion :— 

“Ours is but a little flock in the great Christian army, 
but who shall say after such a record that it, with the 
others, has not been of service to mankind? From the 
midst of us came that Battle Hymn of the Republic 
which sent men of every faith into the crimson sacrifice for 
law and liberty. From the midst of us came that sweetly 
simple hymn that nerved men and women on the sinking 
deck of the Titanic to die neither in debauchery nor in 
terror, but in courage and in prayer. ‘Those who have 
followed other creeds can show, too, I know, the nobility 
of their service. We need not discuss which would be 
named the winner should we quarrel for the crown. We 
only claim that we, too, have served, and acclaim and 
welcome the brotherhood of the common aspiration rather 
than rivalry in any particular deed. 

“Jew, Unitarian, Catholic, Orthodox Russian, Mo- 
hammedan, Protestant, honest men of serious thought 
differing in dogma but brothers in the worship of God, 
proud as we may be and are, each of his own faith, 
we may be thankful that the day is dawning, is already 
here, when love for one’s own creed is carrying with it 
respect for one’s neighbor’s creed, with the realization 
that religious men of all faiths must stand together as 
God gives them to see the light in the common battle 
against irresponsibility, infidelity, and irreligion, and 
their inevitable results: dishonesty in business, corrup- 
tion in public affairs, cowardice in high office, and anarchy 
among the people. The abandonment of faith in God 
is but the precursor of the abandonment of faith in man. 
A nation that has lost its religion has in all history lost 
its future also. Brotherly love may be the greatest and 
ultimate Christian virtue; hope may uplift the heart; 
but faith is ever the leader,—that deep sense of religion 
that will not let you go, the~strongest and mightiest 
battler for law, for order, for justice, for mercy, for the 
happiness of all mankind.” 

As the next speaker Mr. Guild introduced Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

““T am no orator, as Brutus is,’’’ began Mr. Coolidge, 
with a significant gesture toward the presiding officer, 
“T glory in the eloquence of the preachers of the Uni- 
tarian church and the statesmen of the Unitarian faith. 
Channing, Emerson, Theodore Parker, Starr King, 
Bellows, have handed the torch to worthy successors,—to 
Bartol, to Robert Collyer, to Edward Everett Hale,— 
and they in turn to the preachers of our faith to-day, 
an inspired band whose wisdom, whose vision, whose 
culture, and whose gifts of speech have never been sur- 
passed in the history of this church and, I think, of this 
country. In a company made up of them and their 
hearers a mere layman has no excuse for speech, and I 
_beg to offer a suggestion for the thought and speech of 
others, a topic for sermons and public addresses, because 
it seems to be both timely and difficult and worthy of 
those to whom I commend it, the clergy of our church, 
the statesmen of our faith. ‘That topic is popular im- 
pulse, and how it may be crystallized into sound public 
opinion and sound public policy. The history of this 
country has been a succession of popular impulses, dis- 
regarding at times a helpless minority, and directed for 
the good of this country and by an overruling Providence 
to great ends in public policy.” 

Illustrating this thought, Mr. Coolidge enumerated 
seven different stages in the history of the United States. 
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These seven stages suggest, he said, seven phases of 
popular impulse, each of which under direction has made 
for true progress, and spent itself, merging itself into the 
next succeeding phase. 

_ In the epoch of Puritanism we had the theocratic state, 
in which the directing forces were the leaders in the 
church, while the helpless minority were the Quakers 
and Roger Williams and the witches. The Colonial 
period brought an epoch of local self-government, con- . 
trolled by the leaders in the State, while the wage-earners, 
indentured servants, and the like formed the helpless 
minority. Independence and nationalism was the popu- 
lar impulse of Revolutionary times, directed by the 
patriot oligarchy, while the Tories were the helpless 
minority. State development and State rights found 
expression in the epoch from 1815 to 1850, when the 
“Strict Constructionists’’ were the directing forces, 
and the negroes and abolitionists were the minority. 
Next were human rights, abolition, and equal rights, in 
the period from 1850 to 1870, the ‘‘Loose Construction- 
ists’ and philanthropists being in power, and the peace 
Democrats the helpless minority. In the next thirty-five 
years, from 1870 to 1905, corporate privilege and prop- 
erty domination was the controlling impulse, the cor- 
porations being in power, and the working classes in the 
minority. With the opening of the twentieth century 
we find the United States a world-power, a composite 
of all races, with the controlling impulse one towards 
centralization and regulation. ‘The leaders of organized 
opinion are the directing force, while the helpless minor- 
ity are the capitalists and their following, the idle rich, 
the “‘malefactors of great wealth,” and unattached in- 
dividuals generally. 

“To look but a little way ahead,” continued Mr. 
Coolidge, “I seem to see the popular impulse that will 
dominate in this country, an impulse toward amalgama- 
tion, an impulse toward world-relations, a vision of the 
nations united in a world-state; and the leaders of 
organized opinion in that near future will be they, I think, 
who have recognized already the world-impulse to recog- 
nition of art as universal, philosophy as universal, science 
and invention and discovery the common interests of all 
civilized men. If to all these interests we add the world- 
wide interest in order and in political stability, we are 
not far from the era in which this country and each 
country shall be one state of a world-federation.” 

Touching on various matters of the present-day order 
which tend to keep classes apart, Mr. Coolidge said that 
one such thing was the great discrepancy between the 
low wages of the many workers and the high salaries of 
the few executive officers. Without wishing to under- 
estimate the value of directing ability, he believes that 
it has been distinctly overpaid in this country, often 
because of lack of effort to put it upon a competitive 
basis. He instanced the great co-operative societies in 
England, the managers of which are paid far less in money 
but far more, he said, in honor than the managers of 
our great corporations. In conclusion, he said:— 

“The popular impulse that is loosely called ‘socialist’ 
refers far more directly than is generally supposed to 
the proper distribution of the products of industry, to 
the possibility that industry can be carried on without 
the domination of the capitalistic element in it, by the 
laborer, organized, employing capital, whereas capital 
has hitherto employed the laborer. I believe that is a 
view worth looking at as a possibility. I believe that 
responsibility enlarges men, that the popular impulse 
to assume through State officials the conduct of larger 
industrial undertakings has in it something that looks 
like enlargement of capacity and responsibility and 
perhaps, also, a more equal justice than the system under 
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which we have hitherto prospered, of keeping down taxes 
and public expenditures to the minimum and allowing 
private undertakings the maximum of liberty with the 
minimum of restraint. It is your duty and mine, if 
we care for the American citizenship of the near future, 
for the future of this State and this neighborhood, to 
endeavor to get into touch with the popular impulse 
toward a cosmopolitan state, toward the recognition 
of all races, of all creeds, in public affairs and in social 
connections. 

“Finally, I believe the popular impulses are to be guided 
in the direction of sound public policies, not by contend- 
ing personal ambitions, but rather by the organization 
of a disinterested public opinion, such as I see many 
instances of in this beloved city. With sympathy, ex- 
perience, and disinterestedness as the guiding forces to 
mould popular impulse into public policy, the future 
of this State and section will be even brighter than our 
glorious past.” 

“The quotation with which Mr. Coolidge began his 
address,” said Mr. Guild, as the audience ceased their 
prolonged applause, ‘“‘was aptly applied. Shakespeare 
put that remark into the mouth of Mark Antony, and 
when Mark Antony had finished his address all Rome was 
with him.” 

With an eloquent reference to the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of Massachusetts of to-day, and a reminder that the 
great leaders of all our religions had come from Asia, 
Mr. Guild said: “I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you a wise man from the East to-night, one of our new 
Americans, one of the leaders of our fellowship, of whom 
we are proud as a Unitarian clergyman, but of whom we 
are prouder yet as a patriotic American citizen,—the Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany.”’ 

Mr. Rihbany took the suggestion of his topic from a 


personal experience, when a young couple who were not - 


of his parish came to him to ask if he would join them in 
marriage. Upon his asking why they had chosen him, 
the young man replied: ‘I was brought up in a material- 
istic atmosphere; my father was an avowed materialist. 
My fiancée was brought up in a rigid dogmatic atmos- 
phere. And so, when we decided that we would marry 
one another, we decided also that we would be joined in 
wedlock by a minister who was neither religious nor irre- 
ligious.”’ 

Mr. Rihbany said that he restrained his impulse to 
pour out his indignant soul in speech by spending a few 
seconds in ‘‘watchful waiting,” which proved excellent 
policy, because, he said, ‘‘The more I thought of what 
that young man said, or wanted to say, the more I liked 
it and the more I liked him. My sight began to change 
into insight. This young man paid my faith the highest 
compliment. When these two young people formed their 
decision, they voiced the conscience and the deepest 
spiritual longing of modern times. ‘They were satisfied 
neither with materialism nor with dogmatism; therefore, 
they sought an altar which is enslaved by neither at which 
to take the holiest vow known to human relations, and 
that altar happens to be the one which it is my privilege 
to serve. I gave them, after the wedding ceremony, an 
envelope containing three Unitarian pamphlets sizzling 
with affirmations, with just enough denials to make the 
affirmations worth while, and asked them to take them 
with them on their wedding trip. A few days later I 
received a note from the bride, saying, ‘On the second 
day after our arrival in this city Fred sat in a chair in our 
room, and I couldn’t get him out before he had read the 
three pamphlets you gave him; and when he was through 
reading the last one, he turned to me and, pointing to 
the name of the church on the cover, he said, “‘ Nellie, 
if I ever join a church, by George, it shall be this church!’ 
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“Now, fellow-workers, let us reason together. If 
a young man, who is on his wedding tour and on speaking 
terms with his wife, could find time to read three Uni- 
tarian pamphlets at one sitting, and then swear ‘by 
George’ that he would join that church, there must be 
something compelling in our faith. However, for the 
purpose of checking a possible great demand, I will say 
now that those pamphlets are out of print. 

“Does not really what that young man said to me 
express the conscience of modern times? Does not the 
heart of humanity to-day yearn for that church which 
is in a position to distil from science and dogma their 
spiritual essence, without being enslaved by either, and 
feed and strengthen and inspire with it the souls of men? 
Is not the heart of humanity yearning for that church 
which is in a position to awaken men’s senses to feel the 
mysteries about them, to hear, to catch, to articulate the 
whisperings of nature, and to see a universe thrilling in 
all its parts with one awakening divine life? Is not this 
the function of the modern church, of whatever name? 
Is it not at least our privilege as a free church, or free 
churches, to invite to our fraternal councils both the 
wandering materialist and the imprisoned dogmatist, and 
teach them that the purpose of God in their lives and the 
life of the world at large is greatly vaster, richer, holier, 
than is known to the learned speculations of the materialist 
and the forced finalities of the dogmatist? 

“What the heart of humanity craves to-day is men 
and women born of the democratic, fraternal instincts of 
the Christian church and of her deeper spiritual conscious- 
ness; men and women whose creeds are not formal specu- 
lations, but are the noble responses of their souls to the 
challenges and aspirations of human life. Let those 
men whose creeds are born and not made meet life squarely 
and nobly, trusting that within them is the power of 
the eternal God. Heretofore the Christian denomina- 
tions have been measuring their strength by statistics. 
Probably in the past every church member was worth 
counting. It is not safe to assume so much to-day. 
However, the modern mind is only slightly interested to 
know how many of each denomination there are in this 
country. The supreme question of the times is, How 
many true disciples of Christ are there in these different 
denominations? How many good men and women are 
there in all these bodies who are willing to stand shoulder 
to shoulder and face the faithlessness and the harsh 
problems of the times? It is such men and women 
that are needed to-day to reawaken the religious songs 
of the fireside and to rekindle the sacred fires of home and 
church altars. Such men and women are needed to-day 
to rescue the white slave, to improve the lot of the toiler, 
and to help the host of aliens coming to this land, seek- 
ing to be enfranchised socially, intellectually, politically, 
and religiously. Let this be the common vision of all 
good men, and let each man frame his own creed to suit 
himself. Let this be the common task of the Christian 
denominations, and let each church have its own form 
of worship. 

“Your church deserves the best that you can give her, 
the noblest blood that you can pour out of your own veins 
to renew her life; and so, when you have a vision like 
this of your church and your duty to her, you would not 
be a pessimist, but with malice towards none and charity 
for all you would thank God morning, noon, and night 
that you are a Unitarian.” 

Mr. Guild, alluding to the custom at state banquets 
to invite an ambassador to represent the friendly powers, 
extended a welcome to Hon. Samuel W. McCall, as one 
who came from without the Unitarian body, but does — 
represent the “friendly powers” of the other denomina- 
tions as well as being a helper in all good causes and a 
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leader for good in State and national legislation. Mr. 
McCall said in part :-— 

“Tt seems to me that the great work of Unitarianism 
has been in its effect upon other denominations in liberal- 
izing religious beliefs, and in causing the principle of 
religion to become potent, to become visible through 
the dry and technical husk of dogma. Mr. Balfour, the 
celebrated English statesman, is a good deal of a philos- 
opher, and is an able writer even upon theological ques- 
tions, and, in speaking of beliefs, he has indulged in this 
line of reasoning: We may reach our belief not with 
sufficient scrutiny and too much following faith, but 
assuming that something is true and that there is some- 
thing to be believed, we may fall into the opposite fault 
of reaching our belief through too much scepticism. It 
occurs to me that it is better in religion to reach a belief 
through too much faith than through too much scepticism. 

“This denomination has not merely liberalized relig- 
ion, but it has been conspicuous in the contributions that 
it has made to good government of the State and nation. 
There has been no great cause that has not derived more 
strength, more effective support from the Unitarian 
denomination than, I believe, from any single denomina- 
tion, certainly in proportion to your numbers.” 

The programme closed with the singing of ‘‘ America,” 
followed by the benediction by Rev. Dr. Eliot. 


The Calf to the Ministry. 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


There are certain once noble phrases about which 
linger the ghosts of bygone interpretations from which 
life long since departed. They are haunted words,— 
haunted by meanings which did at one time represent 
a living experience, but which fell into the decay of con- 
ventional usage or the corruption of sheer cant, and which 
must needs be summoned from the charnel-house, like 
Lazarus, and released from their grave-clothes, if they 
are to move again with power among men. 

Such a phrase is ‘‘the call to the ministry.” It once 
signified an irresistible impulse in devoted human hearts 
to bear witness to the eternal power of truth and right- 
eousness and love. It bespoke the passion of great souls 
to go forth as messengers sent before the face of the Most 
High, as self-forgetting servants of the children of men. 
It stood for that impulse which cried, ‘‘’The Lord hath 
spoken,—who can keep silence?”’; or which declared 
“Here I stand: I can do no otherwise. God help me!” 
It found symbolical expression where the reluctant 
Jeremiah is forced to acknowledge that from his mother’s 
womb he has been ordained a prophet of God. It is 
symbolized again in that marvellous story by which the 
youthful Isaiah pictured God’s summons,—how he saw 
the temple flooded with the glory of the Lord, and heard 
the voice which cried, ‘Whom shall I send?’ until the 
heart of the young man leapt to answer, “‘ Lord, send me!”’ 

But the words which describe this mighty impulse of 

the heart have now and again been degraded by the 
literalism which has converted the splendid imagery into 
the report of a crude hallucination, until men have fan- 
cied that they could receive no call to the ministry unless 
they heard mysterious voices or beheld some fantastic 
vision. Nor did any knowledge of psychology save the 
weaker brethren among such men from the perils of 
auto-suggestion, or from the unsuspected pressure of 
worldly motives which lent their influence to produce 
the desired supernatural summons,—at times hardly 
more genuine than the voice of the singing Memnon or 
the rumblings of the Delphic oracle. 

It is thus that the phrase “the call to the ministry” 
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has been debased until a large part of its nobler sig- 
nificance has evaporated. But we who are here to-day 
have put away the thought which interprets these words 
in terms of a weak supernaturalism. For us ‘the call 
to the ministry” is simply the impulse which commands 
us.to bear witness to the life of God in the soul of man; 
which, though it understands that divine opportunities of 
service open before the willing heart in every occupation, 
yet beholds in the ministry of religion the most fruitful 
field for a devoted life. ‘That impulse is its own sanc- 
tion: it needs no trance or ecstasy to ratify its genuine- 
ness. But—since it comes in the slow growth of a deep 
conviction that the things of the spirit are the ultimate 
realities in the lives of men, with the gradual unfolding 
of desire to be of the highest service, rather than with 
any sudden sweep of passion or frenzy of overwrought 
emotion—this impulse moves hand in hand with a hesitat- 
ing humility, with recognition that it must be tried and 
tempered like the blade of steel which is wrought into 
such shape that it may be a perfectly balanced weapon 
in the grasp of a trained soldier of the Lord. For the 
ministry to-day needs men who are not only pure of 
heart, but also sound in head; not merely well-intentioned, 
but emboldened with divine affections; men who not 
only yearn for the establishment of the kingdom of God, 
but who have learned to apply all their skill and strength 
to the accomplishment of the miracle which turns the 
desert into paradise; men who not only pray with their 
lips while upon their knees, but who pray no less with pen 
in hand or when in counsel; men whose work for the well- 
being of the community is their prayer in action. ‘The 
ministry to-day has no call for the sluggard, or the 
dilettante, or the querulous critic. Its call is for the man- 
at-arms, like Bunyan’s Master Greatheart, prepared to 
march before the pilgrims intrusted to his guidance, that 
he first may encounter the difficulties and hardships of 
the way which leads to the Celestial City. He, indeed, 
must be a fool as well as a sluggard who supposes that 
the ministry offers in this generation a soft and comfort- 
able resting-place, a respectable occupation, and little 
work with easy pay. There is small inducement to enter 
the ministry to-day in such a quest, and happily few are 
the indolent or avaricious who enter it. Should any 
such by diligent search find the easy seat for which he 
longs, he may be assured that the Lord will reward him 
also by sending leanness into his heart, the slow decay 
of his spiritual powers, and the supplanting of triumphant 
faith by soul-weariness and cynicism. 

Not for such men is the ministry. It is rather for 
those who look more eagerly at the task to be done than 
the reward to be enjoyed; who care less for material 
acquisition than for the satisfaction of advancing a great 
ideal; who know that the world’s holiest work is com- 
monly the worst paid,—except in love and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. The ministry calls for men who shall 
be leaders in moral idealism, in persuasive righteousness, 
in spiritual insight; men who, though humbly conscious 
of their own inadequacy and weakness, are proud that it 
is their privilege to stand with the glorious company of 
the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the 
noble army of martyrs, and are strong because they are 
fed with the bread which cometh down from heaven. Men 
whose hearts are moved by a divine impulse will ask 
few questions about pay or prestige; they will require 
chiefly to be assured that the service is one worthy of 
their whole mind and strength. Carlyle truly wrote: 
“Tt is a calumny on men to say that they are moved to 
heroic action by ease, by hope of pleasure, reward in this 
world or the next. Difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom, 
death, are the allurements that act on the heart of man.” 

The ministry still offers, as it always has when freed 
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from worldliness and intolerance, a field for the noblest 
endeavors of a brave, patient, and magnanimous man. 
He must be intrepid, but gentle; innocent of evil, but 
sagacious; strong in purpose, but persuasive in speech; 
a- hater of wrong, but of an understanding heart; so 
great a lover of men that he can bear all things for the 
love of God. Who shall be bold enough to count him- 
self worthy of so great a calling? Not one who relies 
upon his own pretentious littleness. But he who longs 
to serve man and God in some place where his small 
strength is multiplied by the power of noble traditions, 
by the flowing together of mankind’s dearest aspirations, 
by the unseen tide of the Eternal Life moving with 
resistless majesty, will know that there are few places 
outside the ministry where his own measure of devotion 
will count forso much. Here, in a degree seldom equalled 
elsewhere, will the consecration of his life bear fruit which, 
even in the midst of weariness and disheartenment, shall 
be sweet and wholesome all his days. For if he be indeed 
a true minister, it will be given him in some degree to 
assuage the hunger and thirst of our time for a spiritual 
interpretation of life; to lead overburdened and dis- 
illusioned men and women up from the dusty plains to 
the hills of the Lord whence cometh their help; to guide 
the feet of a mighty nation into paths of truth, and right- 
eousness, and peace. 


A Lay Discourse upon Prayer. 


The house-surgeon of a busy hospital told me that 
many patients prayed in the last moments of conscious- 
ness, before resigning themselves to the anesthetic and 
the operation which might save life or destroy it. Al- 
though not himself a man of devotional habits, the 
house-surgeon respected the prayers of his patients, and 
this fact is sufficient to show that he did not look upon 
them as expressions of cowardice. ‘They were rather 
expressions of feeling with which it was impossible not to 
sympathize, with full knowledge of the circumstances 
which called them forth; confessions of human help- 
lessness, and something more,—signs of the bond which 
is felt to link the human to that which is greater than 
the human, when life is exposed to hazard. 

Prayer is natural to mankind under certain conditions 
or at particular moments, a spontaneous spring of utter- 
ance from the human breast, an instinct and a passion, 
to be distinguished from an implanted habit or the prod- 
uct of education and training. ‘This is clearly proved (if 
the fact needs evidence) by the example cited, and by 
such passages of human life as resemble a page to be 
found in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, one 
of the most natural and unconstrained of men who ever 
lived. The Florentine artist and man of letters was 
casting the bronze statue of Perseus, which was his 
masterpiece, and which remains to this day one of the 
proudest ornaments of his native city. In his work- 
shop he had got ready the clay mould into which he was 
to run the metal; he had baked the mould, and the time 
had arrived for melting the metal in the furnace. A 
great fire was kindled with logs of pine; the fire required 
constant attention, and many other things had to be 
looked after simultaneously, so that Benvenuto and his 
assistants worked each like three men. In the midst 
of their exertions, the workshop caught fire, and a storm 
of rain bursting through the roof threatened to put out 
the furnace and cool the bronze. Added to these circum- 
stances, Benvenuto at the climax of his life fell ill with 
excitement, and became so weak that he had to lie down 
upon his bed. When he got up again, it was to witness 
an explosion in the furnace, by which the cover was 
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blown off and the metal was running to waste. Almost 
in despair, the artist flung pewter vessels of his house-— 
hold service into the furnace to make up the deficiency 
of the metal, and ran to the tubes which conducted the 
bronze into the mould. When the work began to prosper 
in spite of every obstacle, Benvenuto burst into a prayer 
of exultation and thanksgiving, in the presence of his 
assistants. 

Overmastering feelings appear at times to carry away 
the mind outside its normal limits into the felt contact 
with or possession of some mode of being greater than 
our ordinary humanity. A powerful joy or a piercing 
sorrow may break beyond the sense of every-day familiar 
personality, and throw us upon some source of wider 
emotions, to the establishment of momentary communion 
with what seems to be the bosom in which we have our 
origin. ‘The fact that this experience has come to many 
human beings is a sufficient proof of its reality. If it 
has never occurred to you or me, we have on that account 
no reason for denying that it is actual. The fact of 
prayer is written broadly upon the history of mankind, 
and the only question is regarding its interpretation. 

Ruskin tells a story of a surgeon, and incidentally of 
prayer, which throws another light upon a many-sided 
subject. ‘The surgeon was shipwrecked upon an angry 
coast in a large steamer crowded with passengers, who, 
gazing at the fury of the waves around them, took instan- 
taneously to their prayers, in the belief that the steamer 
must quickly be broken to pieces. Into the midst of the 
hysteria upon the deck steps, by and by, the surgeon, and 
makes the quiet announcement, “‘ Breakfast is ready!” 
Prayers interrupted by breakfast! Souls about to be 
judged, to think of eating and drinking! The surgeon 
pointed out in the politest manner—he had accomplished 
his toilet with as much precision as if he had been at 


- home-—that a good meal would be the best possible 


preparation for the wet passage in the boats, and in no 
long time he had a numerous following into the dining- 
saloon. 

The anecdote reminds us of what it is good never to 
forget, that some forms of piety are mere expressions of 
cowardice, some prayers the sign of ignoble terror. 
There may be occasions when, instead of betaking our- 
selves to our devotions, it would be better for us to go to 
sleep, like Jesus in the storm upon the Lake of Galilee, 
or think about breakfast! A calm bearing in the face of 
the threat of death is one of the finest manifestations of 
the human spirit: I doubt if those who have acquitted 
themselves best in putting by the unmanning persuasions 
of the king of terrors have been supported by prayer in 
so doing. Practical helpfulness in a moment of emergency 
has no time for prayer, and courage and self-forgetful- 
ness can dispense with it. Moreover, there is a region 
beyond prayer, accessible to the feeling: there is a felt 
union with the whole of things to which sense of prayer 
is‘a contradiction or an impertinence. Goethe, when he 
was near shipwreck, and saw a crowd of panic-stricken 
people about him, bade his fellow-passengers distrust 
and fear no natural happening. Shelley and Byron in 
the storm upon the Alpine lake forgot each to fear for 
himself in thinking of the safety of his companion. 

The cry from the human heart conscious that it can 
do or feel no more is beyond criticism. ‘‘He who rises 
from his knees a better man,’’ exclaims Meredith, “to 
him his prayer is answered.” ‘The controversy over the 
answer to prayer, whether there is such an answer or 
not, has often excited expressions of irony. How many 
lives would have been saved from sword or fire or ship-_ 
wreck, how many disasters would have been averted, how 
many temptations would have been overcome, if a prayer 
had been all that was necessary! The history of prayer 
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is a history of disappointment. So large a part of human 
experience seems to turn the prayer for providential 
guardianship to mockery. Will entreaty avail against 
the force of anevil habit? Does prayer heal social wrongs 
and govern cities? Can prayer think for a man, strive 
for him, will for him, act for him? ‘The king in ‘“‘ Hamlet”’ 
was least able to pray at the moment when he had most 
need of prayer. Prayers for rain, and prayer-wheels, 
and the long-winded prayers of the self-righteous,—is it 
impiety to join in the jest against these things? The 
question about the answer to prayer may rest as it was 
left by Meredith. If the habit nourishes you, encourage 
it; if it is alien to you, desist from it. Not all tempera- 
ments are alike in this matter; not all religious and spirit- 
ual dispositions, even, live by the same rules. St. Cath- 
arine of Siena spent long hours in daily prayer, and rose 
from them not only resolved in spirit, but enlightened in 
the intellect. Her habit of prayer was in reality a habit 
of contemplation or intensity of thought, which needed 
the devotional stimulus. On the other’ hand, Greece 
and Rome show us the noblest achievements wrought by 
men and women of self-contained dispositions. 

Buddha discarded the use of prayer, and Emerson feared 
it as a subtle enemy of self-reliance; but the poems of 
Rabindranath Tagore, in their English dress, are prayers, 
all of them. 

Prayer, then, is not a universal habit, but an expres- 
sion of individual temperament, or of rare moods of the 
soul. ‘There is an instinct which tells us when our prayers 
are real and when they are unreal. The main point is to 
be real men of our own kind! ‘Then why should any- 
body wish us, or why should we wish ourselves, to be 
different? ‘Too much is made of the paralyzing effect 
which intellect is supposed to exert upon the life of the 
feeling. It is unsafe to assert that the emotions of scien- 
tific and philosophic men are any less vigorous than the 
emotions of those who are ignorant of science and 
philosophy. They may be less apparent, but the depth 
of a feeling and the power of restraint over it have to 
be estimated, as well as its liability to manifestation. A 
band of devotees about a shrine, chanting hymns all 
day long to a deity until they have worked themselves 
into a condition bordering upon hysteria, may be credited 
with the possession of religious emotions, but what are 
their feelings compared with the awe in the silent and 
steadfast soul of a Darwin or a Herbert Spencer, in 
both of whom religion is superficially supposed to have 
decayed? Ifa young man of to-day craves an emotional 
impulse, he can do worse than go for it to the example 
and the lifelong passion of either of these great men. 

So far of the spoken prayer, but what of the silent and 
immeasurable prayer which resides in effort! No real 
worker can be regarded as a prayerless man, even if in 
words he does not pray at all. Laborare est orare: to 
work is to pray. But the prayer of the worker may be 
for noble things or ignoble things. I dwell upon the 
loftier examples,—the man of science, for instance, 
straining his mind after truth; the artist, self-exhausted 


_ in the quest after beauty, the handicraftsman, fashioning 


the work of his hands with all his skill; the student, exert- 
ing himself to master some step of intellectual demon- 
stration. What are all human efforts but an asking of 
boons from the infinite? What need of a voice to accom- 
pany the sweat of effort? If you wish to pray, the wisest 
instructor would bid you go to work. What is it you 
desire? Knowledge? Well, go to work for it. Char- 
acter? It is work, not a word, which will fashion char- 
acter. To be of use to your country? ‘Then you, above 
all men, must devote yourself to painful toil. Confide 
yourself to the efforts of every valiant passion in you, 
which is an exceedingly difficult path of piety, and you 
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will find that things about you and your own spirit will 
stretch out co-operating hands. In no other way can 
you show that you are in earnest. 

The higher the value we learn to place upon conduct 
that is not tenth rate, the warmer the welcome with 
which we hail deeds and acts of faculty and character, 
the less is the estimation we set upon words. 

Where can be found more real worshippers than those 
who love the good so well—be it knowledge or invention 
or the reform of institutions or the welfare of humanity— 
that they cannot desist from working for it, cannot find 
leisure to talk? These men and women are the true 
worshippers and the real makers of prayers, and in their 
devotions may I be a participator!—Extracts from an 
article by P. E. Richards, in the Modern Review. 


The Apostles. 


BY CHARLOTTE C, ELIOT: 


JUDE (LEBBAUS, THADDAUS). 
X. 


Judas saith unto him (not Iscariot): Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thy- 
self unto us, and not unto the world?—St. Joun xiv. 22. 
He marvelled that he made not manifest 
Himself to men. How could his kingdom grow 
Till the Messiah’s advent all should know? 
And then we learned love only was the test, 
And they were nearest him who loved him best. 
On them the Father would His love bestow; 
His kingdom they would enter, ever blest, 
Who felt within divine affections glow. 


The gospel of God’s love we everywhere, 
Obedient to our Master, must proclaim. 

We say that Christ was here, and all may share 
The peace he promised in his Father’s name. 

O Holy Ghost, descend, our hearts prepare, 
And make them glow with love’s undying flame. 


SIMON, THE CANAANITE. 
XI. 


It came to pass in those days that he went up into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God, And when it was day, he called unto him his disciples: 
and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named apostles.—LUKE Vi. 12, 13. 

All day the multitudes to Jesus came, 

But when night fell, he climbed the mountain-height 
And went apart to pray throughout the night. 

At early dawn he called us each by name, 

Of his disciples twelve—and chose the same 

To heal the sick, to give the blind their sight, 

To preach heaven’s kingdom ‘near, a coming light, 
And the lost sheep of Israel to reclaim. 


And I, a zealot for the Law, yet know 

Law is fulfilled through love,—so this I teach. 
Christ’s message I repeat where’er I go; 
Repentance and salvation now I preach. 

Thus be the gospel spread, and knowledge grow 
Until throughout the world God’s kingdom reach. 


MATTHIAS. 
XIi. 


They gave forth their lots; and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with 
the eleven apostles.—Acts i. 26, 
On me the lot has fallen; was it Thine, 
O God, the choice? Wilt Thou direct me now? 
‘Then let me to Thy will in silence bow. 
How can I err if led by power divine? 
Ere I go forth fulfilling Christ’s design, 
Re-make me, Lord; with wisdom me endow; 
Touch Thou my lips that eloquence be mine, 
And keep me faithful to my solemn vow. 


Christ in the flesh I cannot walk beside, 

Nor hear his speech, nor look upon his face 

As these have done who followed him their guide. 
Among them all be mine the humblest place; 
Yet, if my heart be his, none can divide 

Me from his love, and I am satisfied. 
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In Blossom Time. 


BY ALYS INGRAHAM, 


The hedge is abloom with lilacs, 

The apple-trees white with their snow, 
And down in the waving grasses 

The dandelions blow 


The feathery plumes of the elm-trees 
Swing lazily to and fro; 

Tn and out of their branches 
Gay little warblers go. 


Over us, golden sunshine,— 
Around us, fragrance sweet 

From apple-blooms and lilacs, 
And violets ’neath our feet. 


Peacefully still in the sunshine 
Lies the graveyard quaint and old; 
While o’er it Summer is weaving 
Her carpet of green and gold. 


The names on the mossy gravestones 
Are names we hear no more; 

Long ago their battles were ended, 
Long ago their trials were o’er. 


Above them on open hilltop, 
As a sentinel might stand, 

A grim old pine keeps watch and ward 
Over all that sleeping band. 


God’s love broods over the landscape; 
He speaks to the listening ear; 

Through all this beauty I feel Him, 
So intimate,—so near! 


Jacob Riis. 


By AUGUSTA LARNED. 


In the case of Mr. Riis, as so often happens, 
death has shown itself the great revealer. 
What might have been held as partial and 
limited in his career, is now shown to be of 
general significance and application. We are 
apt to say that no one is absolutely necessary 
to the world, that every vacant place can 
be adequately filled by some one of the wait- 
ing thousands; but before Mr. Riis appeared 
on these shores no one had come forward 
to do just the kind of work he was destined 
to perform in New York. 

He was a shining example of the benefit 
America derives from the open door that 
admits thousands, millions of foreigners to 
these shores. It is to be expected that 
occasionally such a man as Carl Schurz 
or Jacob Riis will come from overseas to 
claim citizenship in the republic,—men of 
rare genius and wide vision, who offer the 
inestimable benefits of their qualities and 
character for the service of their adopted 
country. It is thus that we are recouped 
for some of the drawbacks of foreign immi- 
gration. A young man who came in very 
humble guise to this country, and suffered 
many hardships and discouragements, was 
ultimately to become a kind of conscience 
to our great metropolis, a moral inspiration. 

As probably the most useful work of Her- 
cules was the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, so Mr. Riis, with his many other 
gifts, will stand forth as the cleanser of the 
foulest spots of a great city, and especially 
as a man who opened the eyes of the people 
to the deadly conditions of filth and corrup- 
tion, both moral and physical, under which 
they were living. Becoming a reporter on 
a New York daily, after suffering the hard- 
ships and agonies of a tramp’s life in search 
of work, he chose for his field of action the 
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slums of the great city, and the battle with 
the slums was prolonged to the moment 
when his health failed and he was forced 
reluctantly to give up his intense and ardent 
work for the good of the dependent and 
unfortunate classes,—indeed, for every one 
who needed help and encouragement in the 
struggle for existence. His friend Theodore 
Roosevelt called him the ideal American. 

As he tells his pathetic story, after heart- 
breaking days of wandering through the 
streets, looking for work, he had gone to 
the river with the thought of ending his 
misery and despair under the black waves, 
when a little dog, a black-and-tan terrier, 
probably as hungry and miserable as him- 
self, came along and seemed to seek his pro- 
tection. He took the little creature in his 
arms and carried him to a police lodging- 
house, one of the vile places then open to 
the homeless. The dog was refused admit- 
tance, and during the night, among a crowd 
of debauched and drunken companions, Rlis 
was robbed of a trinket he prized, and on 
appealing to a police sergeant received only 
abuse and curses. The little dog had waited 
for his friend outside, and, to emphasize 
his brutality, the sergeant seized the little 
creature and dashed out his brains against the 
wall of the house. That day decided Jacob 
Riis’s career. He vowed to root out the 
abomination of police lodging-houses, and, 
under the aid and encouragement of Theodore 
Roosevelt when assistant police commissioner 
of New York, he was able to abolish this crying 
shame and disgrace of a great city. From 
this point his work opened to ever wider 
horizons. His sympathy and aid extended 
to the children of the East Side was one of 
the most beautiful and effective parts of his 
work. 

For them he was effective in cleaning out 
the dens and dives of the infamous Mul- 
berry Bend, a harbor for thieves and murder- 
ers, and turning it into a park and play- 
ground for the children of that section, near 
which he established his Neighborhood House, 
so effective in helping and saving both young 
and old. It is to be hoped that some time in 
the near future the grateful children of New 
York will contribute their pennies or larger 
sums to erect a fitting memorial to their 
friend and benefactor. 

Mr. Riis was happy in acquiring a beau- 
tiful English style, simple, clear, idiomatic. 
He used it to extend his influence world-wide 
in his books, which have probably done more 
to clean and renovate cities, to call attention 


to the neglected spots and the unfortunate: 


inhabitants, than any one influence felt in 
our day. ‘How the Other Half Lives,” ‘The 
Making of an American,” .‘‘The Children of 
the Tenements,”’ and others, are classics in 
their line, and have opened the eyes of thou- 
sands to the actual conditions surrounding 
them. More and more we believe it will 
be seen that Mr. Riis was one of the great 
factors in the humanitarian movement now 
sweeping over the world and bound to gain 
impetus and momentum as time goes on. 

As a lecturer he was no less effective than 
as a writer, for he spoke out of the fulness 
of personal knowledge and the intense in- 
terest he felt in his subject. 

When offered such an important place as 
Commissioner of Immigration by the Presi- 
dent, he replied that he had not time to 
accept. He was too busy about his work of 
reform and renovation to which he had 


| vowed his life. 


What an example for the 
youth of this country is the life of this 
foreign boy who came to us with only his 
brave heart and willing hands to serve the 
world! 


Literature. 


Morar LEADERSHIP AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Leighton Parks, rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.—This book-affords rather an unusual 
exhibit of what might be called a cross-sec- 
tion of preaching. Most volumes of sermons 
contain selected examples of what is sup- 
posed to be the preacher at his best. These 
are ten consecutive sermons, which do not 
appear to have been planned in advance, but 
to have been produced in the ordinary course 
of the preacher’s work. It by no means 
follows that a good ‘sermon can be turned 
into good literature. Indeed, conspicuous 
excellence from the literary point of view 
establishes some presumption against the 
effectiveness of the sermon. Dr. Parks’s 
sermons do not read too well, and one can 
see that as they were spoken they did not 
fail to reach their mark. ‘‘Plain speech 
from a loving heart,” is the phrase which he 
himself applies to them in his brief preface, 
and plain speech they truly are. Seldom, 
one suspects, are so many topics of the day 
dealt with in sermons outside of sensational 
pulpits, and there is no trace of sensational- 
ism here. The feminist movement, mar- 
riage and divorce, the whole problem of sex 
relationship, the influence of the stage, even 
woman’s dress, are all made the subject of 
frank and fearless discussion. “The sermons 
undoubtedly find people where they live, 
and make use of their every-day thoughts 
and interests as a means of approach to the 
idealism of the spirit. They have immense 
vitality, they are quite modern in their way 
of handling the New Testament ‘narrative, 
and they are all keyed to one great idea, 
that of the life of God made flesh. 


Dreams. By Henri Bergson. ‘Translated 
by Edwin E. Slosson. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch.—Whatever exception may be taken 
to Mr. Bergson’s theories, no one can dispute 
the breadth of his information with regard 
to the facts of life, so far as science has 
ascertained them. ‘The study of dreams, it 
would appear, is yielding valuable help in 
the treatment of abnormal and unhappy 
states of mind. Prof. Bergson has read this 
literature and has contributed some theories 
of his own for the better understanding of 
the subject. Briefly, he regards the mind as 
being full of memories, somewhat as a boiler 
is full of steam under pressure. By a selec- 
tive process, and at the expense of consider- 
able effort and strain, we apply these memo- 
ries in our waking moments to the situation 
immediately in hand. But in sleep we sur- 
render this oversight of them. The mind 
then is in a “disinterested” state. Our 
memories, therefore, disport themselves at 
will and play at random about any sense 
impression which the mind receives, and 
thus produce more or less grotesque results. 
That this will account for all dreams is not 
to be for a moment believed, and it seems 
probable that the mind is not wholly “‘dis- 
interested” in sleep, but still exercises some 
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memories to connect with sense impressions. 
Otherwise, the study of dreams could tell us 
nothing about the character of the subcon- 
scious part of our being. It is interesting to 
note that this investigation has now prob- 
ably become of sufficient practical conse- 
quence to sectire its continuance, and is 
_ likely to have considerable bearing on the 
whole field of psychic research. The book is 
interesting to the ordinary reader, as all that 
Prof. Bergson writes in untechnical language 
is sure to be. 


Miscellaneous. 


Little Lost Sister is one of the crop of books 
that followed the white slave investigations. 
Its author, Virginia Brooks, has managed to 
construct a sensational and unpleasant story, 
which is distinguished merely by its theme, 
not by literary strength or ethical signifi- 
cance. Itis published by Gazzolo & Rickson, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Cities, a book on municipal life 
as studied in continental cities, was reviewed 
in a recent number of the Christian Register. 
The reviewer, however, neglected to mention 
that it is published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
of New York. ‘The writers, Prof. Horatio 
M. Pollock and Prof. William S. Morgan, 
Ph.D., have made a genuine contribution to 
the work of municipal betterment in this 
country. 


Especially attractive at this time of the 
year are the books which help one to under- 
stand better his summer surroundings, and 
awaken an interest in the birds and flowers 
deeper than that of mere enjoyment. The 
Tree Guide, prepared by Julia Ellen Rogers 
and published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
supplies the need for a pocket manual to 
assist in the study of trees, which-will be 
found practical at any stage of one’s educa- 
tion in such matters. A group of simple keys 
are presented, by which the beginner can 
quickly distinguish members of the various 
tree families, both native and cultivated, 
commonly found in Canada and that part of 
the United States that lies east of the Rocky 
Mountains. There are nearly five hundred 
illustrations, some of them colored, and the 
text is clearly printed, yet the whole book is 
so compact and convenient as to slip easily 
into pocket or wrist-bag. The price in cloth 
is $1; in leather, $1.25. 


Magazines. 


The June Aélantic opens with a detailed 
sketch of Victoriano Huerta, drawn from life, 
by an English patent lawyer who, for the past 
twenty-five years, has been living in Mexico 
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City, following with close interest both the 
personnel and policies of Mexican govern- 
ment. This portrait, while more favorable in 
the main than is countenanced by American 
opinion, gives interesting and first-hand in- 
formation. A personal paper which carries 
with it a wide-spread interest is William 
Garrott Brown’s ‘‘Confessions of a ‘T.B.’”’, 
which describes the attitude of society toward 
the tuberculous patient and gives in turn his 
attitude toward society. Frederick Peter- 
son, the neurologist, contributes ‘“‘An Ex- 
position of Sleep.’”’? Ralph Pulitzer, presi- 
dent of the New York World Publishing 
Company, replies in this issue to the attack 
on ‘‘Newspaper Morals’ recently made 
in the Aflantic by Henry L. Mencken. 
“Credo Quia Possibile,” by Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick, is a spiritual plea for a layman’s 
creed. Rollo Ogden, editor of the New York 
Evening Post, discusses ‘‘The Survival of 
Ability”? in an entertaining conversation. 
“Wanted: An American Minister of Marine,”’ 
is a suggestive contribution by an officer of 
the English Merchant Marine. Randolph 
S. Bourne describes an English experiment 
in co-operative living, and Henry Seidel 
Canby draws a significant moral from a de- 
scription of what has happened in Redwood 
Canyon. Grant Showerman’s “Sunday in 
Andalusia” pictures a Spanish holiday, while 
Joseph Husband’s brief paper gives a vivid 
presentation of the significance of a giant 
mill. Perhaps the most popular feature of 
the number is a delightful story by Cornelia 
A. P. Comer, entitled ‘‘ The Wealth of Timmy 
Zimmerman.” ‘‘Marco Baldi, Owner,” by 
Gino C. Speranza, and ‘‘Ivy of the Nega- 
tives,” by Margaret Lynn, are other stories 
in this number. The issue contains poems 
by Joseph Warren Beach and Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn, and closes with a satiric sketch by John 
Galsworthy, entitled ‘‘Hall-Marked.” ‘There 
is a full Contributors’ Club. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
Iowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


The Season of 1914 will open July 1, and 
continue to September 19 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July 19, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, “The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments ”—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 
Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill. 
Wisconsin. 
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Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., 18 West 37th Street, New York. 
The Sylvia Valse. Study in Octaves. By Samuel S. 
Aronson. : 
Ever Our Refuge. Sacred Solo. 
The Day is Past and Over. 
The Hermit Solo. 
Allemong. 
Madrigal Chorus from Mikado. 
Te Deum. By C. F. Ives. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 
Thomas. 
Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby. Quartette for female voices. 
By Alfred H. Pease. 
Pussy’s in the Well. For female voices. 
Three Little Maids from School. 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
A Storm at Sea. Male Quartette. By Nevin-Hullah. 
Light in Darkness. Solo and Quartette. By Horatio C. 
King. 


By Julian Jordan. 
Sacred Solo. By J. C. Drew, 
For medium voice. By J. Edwin 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan, 


For male voices. By J. R. 


By G. B. Nevin. 
Trio for female voices. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“yy ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


oH G Rite! with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.’—Boston Tran- 
Script. eS ; 
ml es is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of thespirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 


Of late there has been a revival of interest in country 
life, and a determined effort is in progress to restore it to 
something of its old estate. A necessary preliminary to 
the success of any such movement is an accurate knowl- 
edge of rural conditions. This number of the Bulletin is 
a report of surveys made in some sixty New England 
towns, secured by the Committee on Rural Conditions 
of the Social Service Department of the American Unita- 
rian Association. It is vivid, practical, and constructive, 
and is a useful addition to the growing fund of informa- 
tion respecting the needs and possibilities of country life. 
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The Dome, 
What do you See? 


What you find in these sweet days 
Depends on how you go about it: 

A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 


One child sees sunlit air and sky, 
And bursting leaf-buds, round and ruddy; 
Another looks at his own feet, 
And only sees—that it is muddy! 
—Henrietta R. Eliot. 


The Nut which was Not. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


**Goodness gracious!’’ exclaimed the Gray 
Squirrel to himself, as he tried to bite into 
the funny kind of nut which he had just 
found in the mall. ‘‘My teeth! My teeth! 
This is the toughest nut I ever had to crack. 
What is the matter with it?”’ 

Gray Squirrel turned the little object 
over in his paws and tried again and again 
to make some impression upon the outside of 
it. But it was too much for him. It was 
rough and yellow and shiny, and looked like 
a perfectly good walnut. But it was hard,— 
my! it was hard! It had a seam running 
around its waist, as all walnutsdo. But try 
all he could, Gray Squirrel could not get it 
open and pick out the kernel which he could 
hear rattling around inside. It was madden- 
ing! 

“Ow!” said Gray Squirrel, ‘‘it has set my 
teeth to aching. I never saw such a nut! 
Hear that kernel rattle—it must be a nice, 
fat one! Wouldn’t it make you hungry? 
I say! I will bury this nut in one of my 
storehouses and leave it to ripen. Maybe 
Ican get it openlater. Ow! My teeth! My 
teeth! How hungry I am! I wish some- 
body would come along and give me a sensible 
kind of nut, soI do, Iam almost starved to 
death.” 

Gray Squirrel sat up on his hind legs with 
the queer nut in his paws, and looked across 
the Common. Away down at the end of a 
long path he spied a familiar figure approach- 
ing,—a little girl in a blue dress with a gray 
coat and a big muff. 

“There comes little Mollie now!’’ cried 
Gray Squirrel, happily. ‘‘And I believe she 
has some rich, juicy, flavorsome nuts for.me 
in that big muff of hers. How kind she is! 
She never once forgets. I wish I could do 
something for her some time. Hello! Why, 
I'll give her this strange, hard nut that I 
cannot crack. She is so much bigger than 
I, that surely she will be able to get the 
kernel out. And she shall keep it for herself.” 

Gray Squirrel took the nut in his mouth 
and bounded to meet little Mollie. Over the 
frozen lawn he went, never minding the 
“‘Krep Orr’ signs, which look so silly in 
winter. He went in long leaps, his bushy 
‘tail whisking gayly, for he was pleased with 
his greatidea. Little Mollie saw him coming, 
‘and, stopping short, began to fumble in her 
muff for the bag of nuts which she never for- 
got to bring Gray Squirrel whenever she 
crossed the Common. ; 

Hop! Up went Gray Squirrel to the top 
of the post beside her. Hop! Again, he 
‘landed on her shoulder. Hop! He was down 
on top of her fluffy muff, and was poking his 
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head into the pocket of her gray coat before 
she had time to see the nut in his mouth. 

“Greedy! The nuts aren’t there,’”’ said 
little Mollie, laughing. ‘‘But I have them 
here in my muff.” And she pulled out a 
big, fat walnut. 


Gray Squirrel drew his head out of little }- 


Mollie’s pocket. He had nothing in his 
mouth now, so he seized the walnut and 
cracked it eagerly. Mollie laughed to see 
how greedily he munched the fat kernel. 

“Poor fellow!” she said; ‘‘you seem aw- 
fully hungry. I am glad I brought you-a 
good handful of nuts this time.” 

Gray Squirrel had a feast indeed, which 
he enjoyed all the more as he thought, chuck- 
ling, of the surprise which he had left in little 
Mollie’s pocket. 

When little Mollie got home that afternoon 
she put her hand in her pocket for her latch- 
key, and there she felt something round and 
hard. ‘‘Why, it must be a nut,” she said, 
pulling it out. “How did it get there? 
Gray Squirrel must have dropped it when 
he poked his head into my pocket.” 

Sure enough. There was the nut, big 
and yellow and hard, with the seam around 
its waist. 

“Oh, it isn’t a real nut at all!’’ exclaimed 
Mollie, examining it. ‘It looks like gold. 
And it opens!”’ She pressed a tiny spring 
which Gray Squirrel had not been bright 
enough to see. And lo! the nut flew open, 
and there lay a little silver thimble. This 
was the kernel which Gray Squirrel had heard 
rattling. It just fitted Mllie’s middle 
finger. 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Mollie, hurrying 
upstairs. ‘‘See what Gray Squirrel gave me! 
It is just what I have been wanting for a long 
time,—a silver thimble. Mother, Mother, 
wasn’t he a dear, kind squirrel!’ 

You may be sure that after this little 
Mollie saw that Gray Squirrel had all the 
nuts he wanted, and the two became better 
friends than ever. But because they could 
not speak the same language, Mollie could 
never tell him what was inside the golden 
nut he had given her. Gray Squirrel often 
wondered whether she had eaten it already, 
or had buried it in a little hole in the ground 
against a hungry time. How surprised he 
would have been to know what she really 
did with it! 


- Lottie’s Boomerang. 


“T’m always being ‘put upon,’”’ said Lottie. 


But she went on the errand that Doris: 


had forgotten, though she had to rise much 
earlier than was pleasant the next morning 
to make up her lesson. 

Lottie Damer was, in fact, a very obliging 
little girl. She waited on the others and 
gradually grew to be the recognized fetcher 
and carrier for the whole family, but she 
had begun to realize lately that, as she put 
it on this hot June afternoon, she was “‘al- 
ways being put upon.” 

But her impulses were so generous that 
the very next day she cried, ‘‘I’ll do it,” 
when somebody had to go to the store if there 
was to be any bread for supper, and she came 
back with the large loaf. 

“Oh,” pretty Doris sighed, when she had 
finished one slice, “‘I do wish I could be 
Winifred Greene!”’ 

The family was quite accustomed to this 
wish. Winifred Greene was Doris’s twin, so 
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to speak, having been born on the same day, 
but in the big red house on the hill, where 
Senator Greene lived. Winifred had a great 
many things that Doris knew she was never 
likely to have, such as a pony, and an auto- 
mobile for her outings, and other luxuries. 

“Tt must be nice to be the enly one, and 
not have to share things,’ said selfish Miss 
Doris. 

“What's Winifred got now?” teased her 
brother. ‘‘A new doll?” 

“She’s to-carry a bottquet of flowers to 
the Governor when he speaks in the court- 
house on Monday,” said Doris. ‘‘Just 
because we’re not senator’s daughters, we 
can’t.” 

“But,” reproved Lottie, gently, ‘‘we’re 
all to have seats,—reserved, too! All the 
school-children are to carry flags, and sing, 
‘My Country, ’tis of Thee.’”’ 

“Well, if we’re put in the front row, that 
won’t be so bad,” admitted Doris, while 
Jane said, “I should think not! But the 
front row is for the singers.’ 

The next day, everybody laughed at Doris’s 
joy when she heard that the best singers were 
to sit in a little special, reserved place on a 
small raised platform, and that she was to 
be among them. So were Katie and Jane. 
Poor Lottie, who could not sing a note, and 
whose hair did not curl, was to be among the 
rank and file. But she did not mind. 

The children were assembled outside the 
school door, all in white, and gay with flags 
to wave; and then, as they were about to 
march out, teachers and pupils gave a cry 
and a gasp, and said, ‘‘Oh!”’ 

A little girl in white, very thin from a 
recent illness, and very wistful looking, met 
them at the gate. She, too, held a flag in 
her hand. 

“The doctor says I may go, too, Teacher,” 
she said. 

She had been away ill for five weeks. No 
one had thought of her in connection with 
the reception, 

“Oh, Mary, my dear,’ said the teacher, 
“T’m afraid there is no seat for you. The 
place will be so crowded. Every chair, even 
every inch of bench, is taken.” 

“JT don't take up much room,” pleaded 
Mary. ‘‘The doctor says I may go.” 

“Well,” said the teacher, looking over her 
flock. “If one of you will give up your 
seat, and sit with your own parents, I think 
Mary can be made happy.”’ 

But no one volunteered. 

“Why can’t Mary sit with her father and 
mother?”’ suggested Doris. 

“They won't come,” said Mary. 
“Father’s gone away, and mother must 
mind baby. I don’t want to sit alone.” 

The teacher looked from the pale child, 
whose life held so few pleasures, to her 
healthy, romping, rollicking throng. - But no 
eyes met hers. 

Then the something that had tugged at 
Lottie’s heart since she could remember, 
whenever she saw that others wanted what 
she could give, tugged again, and quite 
hard. She stepped forward. 

“T’ll go back, and go with father and 
mother,” she said. ' 

Teacher’s pat on her shoulder was like 
mother’s smile, or father’s ‘‘There’s my 
comfort,” and it consoled her a little for the 
ache that almost brought tears to her eyes, 
as she fell behind the others. Mary, with 
a flush on her pale, thin little cheek, 
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the vacated place, and the procession went 
forward. 

Lottie turned for a brisk run home. She 
had none too much time, as she knew. It 
-seemed as if she would never reach it, but 
Lottie reached her own door at last, to find it 
locked! ‘They had gone. 

On she hurried, this time to the court- 
house, but the guardian shook his head. 

“Every seat’s taken,” he told her. ‘‘Don’t 
see how I could squeeze even a little one in.” 

This time the tears quite overflowed. 

“T—JI wish I hadn’t been so accommodat- 
ing,’’ she thought, and, for the first time in 
her life, an ugly temper crept into her 
heart, but it made Lottie so horribly uncom- 
fortable that she turned it quickly out. 

“What's all this?’”’ said a cheery, pleasant 
voice at her side. ‘‘A little girl crying!” 

Lottie looked up into the kindest face she 
had ever seen, except her father’s. A tall 
gentleman was looking down at her. Next 
to him was a lady, all silk and feathers and 
the glint of sparkling things, it seemed to 
Lottie’s confused eyes, and beyond her a 
little girl, in white, with a large bouquet in 
her hands. She smiled at Lottie with 
friendly eyes, and said, ‘‘Perhaps she’s lost, 
Father.” 

All this time the procession had been march- 
ing steadily on, places had been taken, 
teachers were looking pleased, and the chil- 
dren were enjoying the thrill of the occasion. 
It was such a tiny town that the Governor 
had never once been there before. 

Katie and Jane were not quite happy, 
however. 

“T wish Lottie were here,” Katie remarked. 

“Tt’s too bad,’’ murmured Jane. 

“She likes being with Daddy,” Doris 
hastened to remark. ‘‘Look, there they 
are!”’ 

The sisters turned, and gave a little cry. 

“But where’s Lottie?” 

She was nowhere to be seen. However, 
nothing could be done about it now. The 
people were pouring in from every door. 

They had to wait a tiresome time. The 
rougher element upstairs began to stamp and 
whistle. And then they stopped, everybody 
stopped, for the gentlemen and ladies who 
belonged on the great platform, bright with 
crimson carpets and beautiful with palms, 
began to take their places. 

‘‘Now we'll see Winifred Greene,’’ whis- 
pered Doris. ‘‘Look, she has pink ribbons 
in her hair, and’”’— 

She never finished. The three sisters 

stared with all their eyes. For Winifred 
was not alone. Beside her, also with a 
bouquet in her hand,—Lottie! She did not 
look their way, being quite taken up with 
watching Winifred, who was whispering to 
her how to hand her bouquet to the Gover- 
nor’s lady! 
_ The singing and the speaking began, one 
after the other. When the school-children 
stood up to wave their flags, the Governor 
signed to Winifred and Lottie to come and 
stand in front of him! So Lottie, who never 
pushed herself forward, and who was always 
ready to give place to others, was honored 
above all the school-children, whom ske now 
looked at with a beaming smile. 

The people cheered the Governor, but the 
school-children were chiefly interested in his 
smile at Winifred, as she handed him the 
bouquet, and in Lottie, who presented one 
to the smiling and beautiful lady at his side. 
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“How did you manage it, Lottie?’ asked 
Doris, at supper, regarding her sister with a 
new respect. 

“She didn’t manage it at all,’ explained 
her father. ‘“‘Her kind deed ‘boomeranged’ 
on her—as kind deeds always do, sooner or 
later.”—Frances Harmer, in Zion’s Herald. 


My Pictures. 


I wonder why it is that when 

I pictures draw of boys and men, 

And horses, too, for my mamma, 

She doesn’t quite know what they are. 


Sometimes I draw a big brick house, 
Sometimes a cat and little mouse; 
And then mamma will say to me, 
“Why, yes, this is the mouse, I see,” 
When, really, what she’s looking at, 
I’m sure she must know, is the cat/ 


And if I draw a butterfly, 

That goes far up into the sky, 

She thinks—I can’t imagine how— 
Perhaps it is the old red cow! 


But when I draw, as best I can, 
A picture of a big tall man, 
Then I clap my hands and shout, “Hurrah!” 
She always knows it is papa! 
—HHarriet Johnson McLellan. 


Katie’s Saturday. 


“Dear me!”’ sighed Katie, when she got up 
that Saturday morning. 

“What can be the matter?’’ said mother, 
laughing at the doleful face. 

“Oh, there’s thousands and millions of 
things the matter!”’ said Katie, crossly. She 
was a little girl who did not like to be laughed 
at. 

“Now, Katie,” said mother, this time 
seriously, “‘as soon as you are dressed, I 
have something I want you to ae for me 
down in the library.” 

“Before breakfast?’ said Katie. 

“No, you can have breakfast first,’’ mother 
answered, laughing again at the cloudy little 
face. 

Katie was very curious to know what this 
was; and, as perhaps you are, too, we will 
skip the breakfast, and go right into the 
library. 

Mother was sitting at the desk, with a 
piece of paper and a pencil in front of her. 

“‘Now, Katie,”’ she said, taking her little 
daughter on her lap, ‘‘I want you to write 
down a few of those things that trouble you. 
One thousand will do!” 

“OQ Mother, you’re laughing at me now,” 
said Katie; ‘‘but I can think of at least ten 
right this minute.” 

“Very well,” said mother, 
ten.” 

So Katie wrote:— 

‘1. It’s gone and rained, so we can’t go out 
to play. 

“2, Minnie is going away, so I’ll have to 
sit with that horrid little Jean Bascom on 
Monday. 

Here Katie bit her pencil, and then couldn’t 
help laughing. ‘‘That’s all I can think of 
just this minute,” she said. 

“Well,” said the mother, ‘‘I’ll just keep 
this paper a day or two.” 

That afternoon the rain had cleared away, 
and Katie and her mother, as they sat at the 
window, saw Uncle Jack come to take Katie 


“put down 
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to drive; and, oh, what a jolly afternoon they 
had of it! 

Monday, when Katie came home from 
school, she said: ‘‘O Mother, I didn’t like 
Jean at all at first; but she’s a lovely seat- 
mate. I’m so glad, aren’t you?”’ 

“Oh!” was all mother said; but somehow 
it made Katie think of her Saturday troubles 
and the paper. 

“T guess J’ll tear up the paper now, 
Mother, dear,” she said, laughing rather 
shyly. 

‘“And next time,’’ said mother, ‘‘why not 
let the troubles alone until they are a cer- 
tainty? There are many of them that turn 
out very pleasant, if you only wait to see. 
By waiting, you see, you can save the trouble 
ot crying and worrying at all.”’—Sunlight. 


The Camel. 


A SMALL, BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


He is called the ship of the desart because 
he runs over the sand like a ship and dont 
sink in. He runs different to the horse be- 
cause he lifts up two legs on one side of his 
body and then two on the other. He has 
about a hundred stumics and each holds 
about a quart so when his master kills him he 
can have a good drink. His hump is made of 
fat and he eats this when he can’t get grass 
or hay. Some camels are not camels be- 
cause he has two humps and his hair dont 
grow all over him and were it dont is called 
calluses [callosities] because it kneels down 
and wears away. ‘The Arab loves his steed 
better than his wife and in our books theres 
a piece about him called the Arab and his 
steed. His master was a prisoner and his 
faithful camel took him round the waist and 
bore him swiftly to his morning friends.— 
Spectator. 


Bertie’s sister, who is five years older than 
Bertie, is trying to teach him to take care of 
his books. ‘The other day she could not find 
“Robinson Crusoe” on the nursery book 
shelf. 

‘Where is it?’”’ she asked. 
seen it for several days. 
done with it?” 

“T know whete it is,” 
speak with assurance. 

“Well, where?” 

“Why, it’s only lost a little,” he faltered; 
‘kinder in the barn, or round outdoors some- 
‘eres; p’r’aps up garret, or behind the wood- 
pile, I guess!’”—Youth’s Companion, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which "the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office 

Applications solicited from families within end miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PresEeNntT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CrerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. prety fn e 
idder, 


“T haven’t 
What have you 


said Bertie, trying to 


R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. 
Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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Che Anniversaries. 


Business Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on ‘Tuesday, 
May 26, 1914. ‘The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Dr. Eliot, and the 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
George H. Reed. Committees on creden- 
tials, business, and ballots were named. 
Certain resolutions were introduced and re- 
ferred without debate to the business com- 
mittee. The president called attention to the 
pamphlets distributed to the members, con- 
taining reports of the special commission on 
membership and methods, and of the depart- 
ment secretaries, and commented upon the 
significant happenings of the year as con- 
tained therein. 

The treasurer, Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
then presented his report in print, with 
verbal comments and explanations. 

The secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, then 
read his annual report. 

After the introduction of additional reso- 
lutions, addresses were made by Rev. James 
C. Duncan on “‘Gathering a Congregation in 
a New Field,” and by Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon on ‘‘ The Growth of Unity among the 
Churches.” 

The president then delivered his annual 
address. The meeting took a recess until 
2.30 F.M. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
report of the special commission on mem- 
bership and methods, presented by Judge 
Leslie C. Cornish of Maine, who lucidly 
explained and emphasized its main points. 
The proposed amendments to the by-laws 
were made a special order for the next 
annual meeting. 

Brief addresses on ‘‘The Call of the Hour 
to the Coming Generation’’ were delivered 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, Rev. Albert 
R. Vail of Urbana, Ill., Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 
of Montclair, N.J., Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs of 
Marlboro, and Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. 

The nominating committee reported 
through its secretary, Mr. James Kingman 
of Newton. 

The business committee reported through 
its chairman, Hon. James M. Morton. A 
resolution in regard to the rules of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society was referred, 
by recommendation of the committee, to 
the directors of that Society. 

A resolution in regard to the possibility 
of war in Mexico was, upon recommendation 
of the committee and in view ot the fact that 
the subject-matter of the resolution was the 
subject of mediation, laid upon the table. 
Upon recommendation of the committee 
a resolution was adopted, with one amend- 
ment, as follows,— 


Resolved, That a commission of ten persons be appointed 
by the president to report on the possibility and advisa- 
bility of adopting a name more expressive of the actual 
purpose of our denomination than the name Unitarian. 
As any change, to be desirable, should be brought about 
by common consent and after full consideration, the 
Commission should procure the opinion of all our churches, 
and also consult with those who, while not accepting the 
Unitarian name, are closely allied with us in religious 
purpose. 


Upon recommendation of the business 
committee the following resolution. was 
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adopted, with one amendment suggested by 
the committee,— 


Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of 
three persons, familiar with accounting, to investigate 
methods of church accounting and book-keeping, and to 
prepare a report, with authority to have the same printed, 
as to the best and simplest methods of keeping the ac- 
counts of churches and church organizations, with data 
and recommendations as to the methods of raising funds 
for current and special purposes, and examples of circulars 
and accounting forms. 


Upon recommendation of the business 
committee the following - resolution was 
adopted, after a proposed amendment had 
been rejected by the meeting,— 


Resolved, That we commend the work of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, and call the attention of our friends 
to the fact that, if the pension paid is to be increased to 
even three hundred dollars, the Society must continue to 
be aided by bequests and by regular annual contributions 
from the churches and from generous individuals. 


Upon recommendation of the business 
committee, and after discussion by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Mr. George H. Ellis, 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
the secretary or the Association, and others, 
the following resolution was referred to the 
publication committee for its consideration,— 


Resolved, First, that the publication committee of the 
Association be instructed to make a careful study of its 
list of tracts for free distribution from the point of view of 
the present position of Unitarian thought, the present 
needs of our missionary propaganda, and the present prob- 
lem of general religious interest; second, that the com- 
mittee be asked to suppress the very considerable number 
of tracts now listed and circulated, which are unrepresenta- 
tive and misrepresentative of modern liberalism; third, 
that the committee undertake the publication of new tracts 
on a new and systematic basis of subjects carefully chosen 
and authors deliberately selected and, if necessary, paid, 
for their fitness to treat these topics. 


Upon recommendation of the business 
committee the following resolution was 
adopted without discussion,— 


Resolved, ‘That the publication committee of the As- 
sociation be requested to continue the successful work 
undertaken and achieved eight years ago for the assistance 
of the choirs and choirmasters of our churches, by publish- 
ing such new collections of anthems and other choir music 
as it may be able to prepare from time to time; and that 
it is the sense of this body that one new collection of this 
kind should be published as soon as possible. 


Upon recommendation of the business 
committee the following resolution, with one 
amendment, was adopted without discus- 
sion,— 


Resolved, That we view with disfavor any and all attempts 
to obtain appropriations of public funds or the use of 
public property, whether municipal, state, or federal, 
for the benefit of sectarian schools, hospitals, or charities; 
and that we regard all such attempts by any religious body 
as a positive menace to the welfare and perpetuity of our 
free American institutions 


Upon recommendation of the business 
committee the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the president’ be requested to appoint 
a committee, to consist of both ministers and laymen, 
to consider and report upon the possible improvement 
of the methods of hearing candidates in our churches and 
selecting ministers for vacant pulpits. 

Resolved, That a special commission, consisting of 
representatives of the Association, of the General Con- 
ference, of the Theological Schools, of the Ministerial 
Union, and of the churches at large, should be created 
to consider and report upon the ways of recruiting the 
ministry. 

The business committee finally recom- 
mended a resolution in regard to the elec- 
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tion of delegates to the annual meeting, and 
after discussion, participated in by Mr. 
George R. Bishop, Rev. T. D. Bacon, and 
Rev. C. F. Dole, the resolution was laid upon — 
the table. 

The committee on ballots submitted its 
report, showing the result of the balloting 
to be the election of the following officers:— 

President, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presidents; Clarence 
E. Carr of Andover, N.H.; George Hutchin- 
son of Newton, Mass.; Frank H. Hiscock of 
Syracuse, N.Y.; George Soulé of New 
Orleans, La.; Charles. W. Ames of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Paris Gibson ot Great Falls, Mont.; 
Horace Davis of San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. 
John W. Loud of Montreal, Can.; secretary, 
Lewis G. Wilson of Boston, Mass.; assistant 
secretary, F. Stanley Howe of Cambridge, 
Mass.; treasurer, Henry M. Williams, Esq., 
of Boston, Mass. Directors: Perey A. 
Atherton, Boston, Mass.; Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass.; Fred V. Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill.; William S. Kyle, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Henry B. Little, Newburyport, 
Mass.; Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Nominating Committee: Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes, Concord, Mass.; Charles A. Wing, 
Concord, N.H.; John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; George Kent, New Orleans, La. 

The Association then adjourned. 

The evening session was held in Tremont 
Temple. The services were conducted by 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell and Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
of Portland, Ore. Music was rendered by a 
chorus choir under the direction of Mr. B. 
L. Whelpley. 


The Young People’s Religious Union. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, May 28. 

President Bates presided at the business 
session, when interesting reports were pre- 
sented along all lines of work, that of the 
Policy Committee calling forth the most 
discussion, as is usual. 

The matter of most vital moment at this 
time was the raising of an Endowment Fund. 
Much discussion relative to this ensued, and 
it was finally 


Voled, That the Young People’s Religious Union under- 
take the raising of an Endowment Fund of $30,000, by 
means of pledge-cards, the income from such endowment 
to be used in the employment of a permanent field secre- 
tary or agent, or in the general furtherance of the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. The amount to 
be pledged on or before the annual meeting of 1915, and 
such pledges to be payable at once or in instalments on or 
before May 1, 1916. 

Enthusiasm over this endowment plan was 
spontaneous, about $750 being pledged for 
this purpose. Cards were distributed, and 
an energetic campaign inaugurated. 

The Credentials Committee reported 
ninety-seven delegates present: five from 
Maine, seventy-eight from Massachusetts, 
five from New Hampshire, one from Penn- 
sylvania, five from Rhode Island, one from 
North Carolina, and two from Vermont. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That the delegates and members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, remembering the hospitality ? 
which the South Congregational Church has so generously 
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Offered in the past, and which it is their privilege to enjoy 

again this year, hereby express their deep appreciation to 

the South Congregational Church, and to its minister, 

Rev. Edward Cummings, for the courtesy and kindly 

welcome extended to the Union at this its annual meeting 
for the year 1914. 

Resolved, That the delegates and members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union hereby extend to the Boston 
Federation their sincere and heartfelt thanks for the cordial 
hospitality with which the Federation has welcomed the 
delegates of the Union,—a hospitality which every year 
becomes more efficient, but which can never become more 
generous or more deeply appreciated by the Union. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union, de- 
siring to recognize the efficient and successful work of Miss 
Emily J. Cline as chairman of the committee in charge of 
the Eighth Biennial Bazaar, hereby extends to her a 
hearty vote of thanks for her devotion to the difficult task 
of carrying the Bazaar to success. 

Resolved; That the Young People’s Religious Union ex- 
tends to the Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Church a most cordial greeting, recognizing that 
both associations are engaged in the common task of 
inspiring among the younger members of our free churches 
that loyalty and enthusiasm which alone can give them 
permanent worth. 
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The Balloting Committee reported as 
elected the officers and directors whose 
names appeared on the ticket as presented 
by the Nominating Committee. 

Following the business of the afternoon, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., recently re- 
turned from a visit to the Far East, who 
was to speak on ‘‘What the Y. P. R. U. 
can do to give our Unitarian Faith to the 
Orient,’’ confined his remarks to India, 
owing to the shortness of the time at his 
disposal. Dr. Sunderland was heard with 
deep appreciation as he suggested some prac- 
tical ways in which the young people of our 
denomination can help these far-away people, 
and at the same time enlarge their own scope 
and vision. This whole matter of foreign 
missionary work had been touched upon in 
the report of the Policy Committee, and was 
accordingly referred later to the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 

Adjournment at five o’clock was followed 
by a reception and collation in the church 
parlors, admirably arranged by the Boston 
Federation. 

President Bates presided at the public 
evening meeting at half-past seven o’clock, 
music being furnished by a chorus from the 
Boston Federation. Rev. William G. Eliot, 
Jr., of Portland, Ore., conducted a brief de- 
votional service, after which the general 
subject, “The Opportunity for Social Ser- 
vice of Unitarian Young People,’’ was dis- 
cussed from three view-points, that of the 

physician by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, that of 
the politician by Hon. Grafton D. Cushing, 
and finally that of the minister by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. Dr. Cabot in reality 
preached a sermon, advising young people to 
adopt two aims: first, to raise the standards 
of their own profession; and, secondly, to 
link two professions together for the sake of 
_ co-operative work. Speaker Cushing of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives fol- 
lowed, pointing out several specific facts 
accomplished by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture along social service lines. 
- The climax of the evening was attained 
when the last speaker, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York, painted in vivid terms 
the industrial revolt that will tend to over- 
throw capitalism and establish an industrial 
f , for we are dealing in these days 
ith a people awakened to keen realization 
affairs. With power and purpose and 
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idealism our young men and young women 
can do the work they wish. They muts 
work not for the people but with them. ‘This 
high call to our Unitarian young men and 
women requires the martyr spirit in more 
ways than one. 

Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester pro- 
nounced the benediction, and fittingly closed 
a meeting which was accorded one of the 
best and most successful ever held. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The recent death in London of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, one of the most prom- 
inent and honored laymen of the Unitarian 
churches of England, is a loss to the cause 
of religious freedom and progress, not only 
in his own country, but throughout the world. 
His co-religionists in the United States and 
Canada have special reason for sorrow that 
they will behold his frank and genial face 
no more on earth, for he had endeared him- 
self to them by a long series of kindly and 
courteous attentions on their visits to Great 
Britain. The delegates to our great inter- 
national congresses, in particular, will ever 
remember the large-hearted and thoughtful 
hospitalities of Sir Edwin and Lady Lawrence 
at their city residence in Carlton ‘Terrace, 
his ever ready and generous aid in all under- 
takings that promised to advance either 
denominational or inter-religious causes, 
and his brave and loyal witness to the ideals 
and aims of pure religion, held in the spirit 
of perfect freedom and charity. They 
might not always agree with his theological, 
political, or literary judgments, but all were 
united in admiring the manly independence 
with which he formed and upheld his opinions, 
and the indomitable courage and good-nature 
with which he encountered criticism and 
opposition. In this he was a splendid il- 
lustration of British and Unitarian pluck 
and persistence, a worthy representative 
of the men who have established our free 
Christian cause in England in the face of 
almost unparalleled obstacles, and have 
maintained its principles against both 
aristocratic disfavor and popular ill-will. 

Sir Edwin was a man of many interests 
and unusual culture, and led an intensely 
active life. As a churchman it is said of him 
that there is probably not a single Unitarian 
parish in the United Kingdom which is not 
in some way or other indebted to his prompt 
generosity or personal service. Outside his 
own particular denomination his sympathy 
and aid were no less lavishly extended, as 
many benefactions for the relief of humanity 
and the uplift of the people bear eloquent 
witness. He was a good and kindly man, 
and his greatest pleasure was to confer 
happiness on others. The youngest son of a 
Cornish carpenter who came to London 
early in the last century to seek his fortune, 
and became by his genius and enterprise 
a prominent builder and business man of 
the metropolis, Sir Edwin and his brothers 
proved worthy of the sturdy stock from which 
they descended. The father and two elder 
sons were elected aldermen of the city, the 
only instance of the kind in the history of 
London. The two sons later became in 
turn Lord Mayors of London. The five 
brothers carried on unitedly the business 
they had inherited from their father until, in 
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1880, desiring to withdraw from active work, 
they, with an unusual generosity, turned 
the business over to their leading employees 
as a reward for faithful service. No old 
laborer was to be discharged; those past work 
were to be pensioned off; the new firm was 
supplied with capital by a loan of $200,000, 
which in case of non-sticcess was not to be 
returned the Messrs. Lawrence until all 
other creditors had been paid in full. 

Sir Edwin was educated at University 
College School and at University College, 
London, taking the degree of B.A. in 1861, 
and that of LL.B. in 1866 at the University 
of London. In 1867 he was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple, but never prac- 
tised. Sir Edwin was elected Member of 
Parliament for the Truro Division of Corn- 
wall in 1895, and held the seat till 1906, 
when he retired from Parliament. In his 
political creed he closely followed Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. He held many other public 
positions. 

He was created a baronet in 1898, and 
shortly before this, in the same year, he 
assumed by royal license the prefixed name 
of Durning, as some confusion had arisen 
from his having a neighbor with the same 
surname and initial. 

Sir Edwin was the author of ‘‘The Prog- 
ress of a Century, or the Age of Iron and 
Steam,” “History of Lighting from the 
Earliest Times,’’!,‘‘Steam in ‘Relation to 
Cornwall,’ ‘‘Bacon jis ‘Shakespeare,’ and 
‘The Shakespeare Myth.” 

He was a frequent letter-writer to the 
newspapers, while his versatility is shown by 
the fact that he sent New Year’s cards to his 
friends, bearing artistic designs of his own. 
Sir Edwin was an artist of no mean order. 
As all the world knows, his interest in recent 
years lay much in the direction of propagat- 
ing the conviction that Bacon was the author 
of the writings that are attributed to Shakes- 
peare, with a firm belief that this view would 
in the end prevail. Always a great book-col- 
lector, Sir Edwin, in pursuit of this special 
theme, brought together a remarkable library 
of the Elizabethan literature, including all the 
Shakespeare folios and many Bacon manu- 
scripts as well as printed editions. Many 
institutions were made the recipients of 
gifts of his spare quartos and folios. He 
was a frequent traveller in other lands, and 
visited the United States in 1887. 

Sir Edwin was fortunate in his marriage in 
1874 to Miss Edith J. Smith of King’s Ride, 
Ascot, Birks, a lady of fortune, culture, and 
character, who shared her husband’s tastes 
and aims. ‘Their only child, a son, died in 
infancy. In his memory, hundreds of Sunday- 
school teachers and children were invited 
year by year to spend Bank Holiday in the 
lovely grounds of King’s Ride. 

A large gathering attended the farewell 
service at his late residence, which had also 
been the London home of Gladstone during 
the later years of his public life. The service 
was conducted by Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., ex-principal of the Unitarian Theo- 
logical School at Manchester, a close friend. 
Many English Unitarian pulpits and journals 
paid tribute to their loyal and generous sup- 
porter and friend,—a tribute in which 
Americans who were permitted to enjoy his 
acquaintance tenderly and gratefully join. 


The Unitarian Anniversaries in Whitweek 
had an attractive programme. Among other 
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speakers, Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s, was announced to give the Essex 
Hall lecture on ‘‘The Religious Philosophy of 
Plotinus, and some Modern Philosophies of 
Religion.”’ Prof, Rudolf Eucken of Jena, who 
had accepted an invitation to speak (in 
German) on “‘The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity,’’ was unable to be present, 
owing to an unforeseen pressure of engage- 
ments. Prof. Eucken writes us that in 
response to an urgent invitation from the 
Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, in Japan, 
he will sail for that country in September 
next, making also a brief stay in Chinese 
cities to give a series of philosophical lect- 
ures. -This will prevent his becoming, as 
was hoped, a member of the party which is 
being organized in this country to visit the 
Orient and hold conferences with the repre- 
sentatives of the great religions of the world, 
as he must return as speedily as possible to 
Jena to resume his winter university courses. 
Prof. Eucken is kind enough to add: ‘‘My 
work in those countries will be, in a certain 
sense, a preparation for your congresses, and 
in so far we may feel ourselves inwardly 
connected with each other.” 

It is gratifying to announce that at the 
ceremonies attending the dedication of the 
new university buildings in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, Rev. Gottfried Traub of Dortmund, the 
victim of ecclesiastical oppression in Prussia, 
was created an honorary doctor of divinity. 
The announcement was greeted with great 
applause by the audience. Mr, Traub, 
who is now at the head of the Free Christian 
and progressive movement in Germany, has 
also been elected a member of the Prussian 
legislature, where he recently delivered a 
lengthy and able address on the relations 
between Church and State in Germany. 

The grave of his deceased friend and col- 
league Pastor Jatho of Cologne, for defend- 
ing whom before the Prussian Synod Traub 
was expelled from the State Church, has 
been marked by the erection of a beautiful 
monument, with a bas-relief representing a 
sower going forth to sow. ‘The dedication 
ceremonies were very impressive. Protestant- 
ism has thus acquired a new shrine of relig- 
ious liberty. 

Rey. Dr. Traub’s organ, Protestant Freedom, 
has this interesting item: ‘‘On the same day, 
and in the same city, two world-famed men, 
representatives of two opposed conceptions 
of the world-order, wrote in an autograph 
album. In the afternoon Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel of Marburg wrote, ‘The doctrine 
of evolution leads us to a true understanding 
of nature and to the monistic solution of 
the riddles of the universe.’ In the evening 
Prof, Rudolf Eucken, his neighbor and friend, 
and colleague at the same university, turned 
the page and wrote, ‘That in man two worlds 
meet together, first imparts to his life tension 
and greatness.’”’ 

The Sunday Closing Bill has been defeated 
in the House of Commons, despite the fact 
that the House of Lords voted for it without 
even a division. The combined forces of 
non-conformity, temperance, and democracy 
were not equal to the forces behind the drink 
traffic in Great Britain. 

The death of Hon. Rollo Russell of Peters- 
field removes another friend of free religion. 
He was a writer of some note, and author of 
“The Early Correspondence of Lord John 
Russell,” ‘Religion and Life,’’ ‘‘Break of 
Day,” and other books. But he will be 


especially remembered as the author of a 
remarkable production, ‘‘The Psalms of the 
West,’”’ modelled after the Old Testament 
Psalms, in which the spirit of ancient piety 
and the larger view of the universe and of 
the religious needs of the modern man are 
happily blended. 

Our Japanese review, the Rikugo Jossht, 
or Cosmos, issues a double number of 180 
pages for May, it being the 4ooth number 
of this long-established and excellent maga- 
zine. It contains a series of articles on “The 
Progress in Japanese Thought and’ Life 
during the Past Thirty Years’ (including 
Politics, Capital and Labor, Education, the 
Woman Movement, Science, Theology, and 
Literature), and an English contribution 
“How I became interested in Japan,’ by 
Rev. Clay MacCauley. Prof. Kishimoto 
recounts ‘‘Why I am still a Unitarian.” 
A banquet was held in Tokyo to com- 
memorate this journalistic anniversary, in 
which some fifty well-known writers and 
publicists participated, and addresses were 
made reminiscent of the honorable past of 
the Cosmos, now the longest established 
religious review in Japan, and prophetic 
of its future usefulness to free religion and 
free fellowship. 

American visitors to London, besides avail- 
ing themselves of the excellent list of Uni- 
tarian Sunday services recently published 
in the columns of the Christian Register, will 
do well to note the services conducted at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. (be- 
tween Russell Square and Euston Square, 
and not far from the British Museum). 
The society worshipping here is the one over 
which Dr. Martineau, Rev. Page Hopps, 
and others were settled for so many years. 

At present, Rev. Dr. John Hunter, one 
of the most eloquent preachers in the British 
Isles, is supplying the pulpit in the morning 
at 11.15, while in the evening at 7 other 
speakers conduct the service. Ultimately, 
the society hopes to build a new church 
in some central situation. 


To the Clergy of the United States. 


A letter from Rev. Frederick Lynch, the 
secretary of The Church Peace Union, an- 
nounces that he is authorized to offer to the 
churches five thousand dollars ($5,000) in 
prizes for the best essays on international 
peace. The sum is apportioned as follows: 

1. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
for the best monograph of between 15,000 
and 25,000 words on any phase of interna- 
tional peace by any pastor of any church in 
the United States. 

2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars 
($500), one of of three hundred dollars ($300), 
and one of two hundred dollars ($200), for 
the three best essays on international peace 
by students of the theological seminaries in 
the United States. 

3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten 
prizes of one hundred dollars ($100) each to 
any church member between twenty (20) 
and thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) 
each to Sunday-school pupils between fifteen 
(15) and twenty (20) years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) 
each to Sunday-school pupils between ten 
(ro) and fifteen (15) years of age. 

In the accomplishing of the desired results 
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among the church members and the Sunday- 
school pupils, and in the awarding of the 
prizes, The Church Peace Union will have to 
depend largely upon the assistance which 
the pastors can render. It is earnestly 
hoped that pastors will make the announce- 
ment of these prizes in all the churches and 
Sunday-schools of the United States. In 
competing, only one essay should be sent 


from each church and from each Sunday- — 


school, the essays of the local church and 
Sunday-school being read by a local com- 
mittee and the one winning essay forwarded. 
It-is hoped that from the thousand-dollar 
($1,000) prize offered to clergymen one or 
more essays may be found which will be 
worthy not only of the prize, but also of pub- 
lication and distribution by the Foundation. 
All essays must be in by Jan. 1, 1915. 
Further particulars about these prizes, as 
well as literature to be used in the prepara- 
tion of the essays, and lists of books, can be 
secured by addressing the secretary of The 
Church Peace Union, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
D.D., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A Unitarian Church Edifice in Bulgaria, 


A few years since, as has before been 
narrated in these columns, the Rev. Anton 
N. Toplisky, a native of Bulgaria and gradu- 
ate of American missionary colleges in that 
country, after preaching for a time under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church became 
from conviction a Unitarian, and, obeying 
his conscience, left the service of orthodox 
Christianity. He at that time knew nothing 
about the existence of a Unitarian church in 
any country, but taught the new truth as it 


had come to him, with ardor and self-sacrifice, 


to little assemblies of his fellow-townsmen, 
and through the pages of a weekly journal 
which he edited. 

Later he became cognizant of the existence 
of Unitarian churches in America and else- 
where, and sought fellowship with them. In 
1911, the present writer, after some corre- 
spondence, had an interview with him at 
Sofia, and was much impressed with his 
sincerity, courage, and devoutness. Mr. 
Toplisky also attended the Paris Interna- 
tional Congress last year, and made friends. 
For two winters past he has been the faith- 
ful, devoted almoner of the contributions 
made by American Unitarians to the victims 
of the Balkan struggles. 

In the mean time, his missionary work at 
Doubnitza, a city of some 20,000 souls, on 
the Macedonian frontier of Bulgaria, has 
gone on successfully. He has also labored in 
Sofia, the capital of the kingdom. A congre- 


gation has been gatheredya Bulgarian Ameri- — 


can Association formed, few in numbers but 
earnest in spirit, and Unitarian tracts have 
been translated and printed for general 
circulation. Mr. Toplisky has made ex- 
tended missionary journeys, proclaiming the 
emancipating word, and has been granted 
private audiences with the prime minister, 
the Crown Prince, and other dignitaries, in 
the interests of the liberal faith. 

More recently the Doubnitza congregation 
has increased, and it has become necessary 
to enlarge the limited quarters in which it 
holds its Sunday services. Much of ; 
mason and carpenter work of the new chu 
has been done by the minister and his 
themselves. 
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The American Unitarian Association last 
year appropriated $200 toward Mr. Top- 
lisky’s salary. With characteristic devotion 
he turned this amount over to the building 
fund of his congregation. ‘The latter have 
recently raised $82 for the same purpose, 
which in a community so poor and stricken 
by war should be considered a generous gift. 
There is still lacking some $350 to pay for 
materials and skilled labor in completing the 
building, the first to be erected in the interests 
of Unitarian faith in all that region. 

A cabinet organ will also be required. The 
spontaneity and genuineness of this mis- 
sionary movement, and the unselfishness and 
devotion of its principal promoters, have 
deeply impressed all who have come into 
closer acquaintance with it. Will not the 
individual members and churches, Alliances 
and Unions of our Unitarian body make this 
enterprise their own, and send to the under- 
signed contributions, small or great, for the 
purpose named? Just what will be the result 
of this undertaking in the Balkans, whether 
it will grow into a permanent and influential 
movement for free Christianity and relig- 
ious progress, it is too soon to predict; but 
it is certainly seed-sowing in the best sense. 
It is for us to do our part in faith, and leave 
the result to the Lord of the Harvest. Our 
missionary is certainly bringing light and 
cheer to not a few seeking spirits in this 
trying hour of their country’s and their own 
experience, and by sustaining him we shall 
come to know the truth of the poet’s word ,— 


“But he who gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness 
before.”’ 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Department of Foreign Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The president and faculty of the Mead- 
ville Theological School take pleasure in 
making the following announcements to the 
friends of the School and to all interested 
in the liberal churches and their ministry :— 

By vote of the trustees of the School, 
passed at the annual meeting ot the Board, 
June 3, 1914, the recommendations of the 
faculty for a radical reorganization of the 
curriculum and calendar were indorsed, and 
practical steps initiated for their full realiza- 
tion on and after the opening of the next 
term oi the School, Sept. 29, 1914. . 

The changes inaugurated include:— 

1st. A four-term year of forty-four weeks’ 
schooling, with eight weeks of recess to be 
suitably divided between terms, thus elimi- 
nating the long summer vacation and secur- 
‘ing for all students greater economy of time. 

2d. A summer session at Meadville so 
planned as to serve the needs not only of 
seniors of the School, but also of those taking 
special work to fit for service as parish 
assistants, heads of settlements, and directors 
of religious education, and offering in addition, 
to ministers and others already in the field, 
attractive courses in social services, religious 
education, the work of preaching, and kindred 
studies. 

3d. A sub-junior or preparatory collegiate 
course of four to six terms for all students 
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seeking entrance to the School and lacking 
college preparation, all such students to be 
under educational direction of the faculty 
of this School, whether taking preparatory 
courses at Meadville or at some other institu- 
tion, and all opportunities of study so ar- 
ranged as to facilitate progress toward 
entrance to the Theological School proper. 

4th. Arrangements with Chicago University 
by which the Meadville students taking a 
three years’ course may have the privilege 
of spending two stimmer sessions at the 
Chicago University under the. direction of 
this faculty, which will be represented at 
that institution by one of its number, in the 
first instance by Dr. Francis A. Christie. 

5th. The offering of supplementary 
scholarships of $125 each to sub-junior and 
junior students to meet the additional cost of 
the summer session at Chicago, and of $75 
each to senior students to met the additional 
expense of the summer session at Meadville. 

6th. The closing of the senior year in 
September, instead of as formerly in June, 
in order to facilitate prompt placement in 
patish work after graduation. This plan 
secures for the seniors, during the last term 
of work at Meadville, the advantage of 
special instruction from non-resident lecturers 
who will assist in making the summer session 
inspiring and helpful. The vital elements of 
technique in the ministerial profession must 
be gained through apprenticeship and prac- 
tice in the actual work. ‘This newly  ac- 
cepted plan secures to all Meadville students 
as early an entrance as may be, without 
sacrifice of thoroughness and breadth of cult- 
ure, to that drill of responsible effort in 
the actual field of work. 

7th. A special one-year course of four 
terms, beginning in September, 1914, for the 
training of parish assistants, head-workers 
in church settlements, directors of moral and 
religious education, and lay helpers in the 
educational social work of churches. This 
course will include lectures and class work in 

I. Bible Study, Church History, and 
Practical Church Work. 

II. Child Psychology, and Moral and 
Religious Education. 

Ill. Applied Sociology, including Eco- 
nomics, Social Service, and Social Reform. 

It will be noted that this plan not only 
assures well-knit and intensive courses of 
study at Meadville, but adds the unique 
advantage of stimulating touch with a great 
university in a Western city, while saving a 
year’s time in the required preparation for 
the ministry, thus falling into line with the 
new movements in many technical schools 
toward economy of effort and efficiency of 
service. The far-reaching importance of 
this step will be best appreciated by those 
most familiar with the changes recently made 
in the conduct of similar institutions, and 
for the same educational and economic 
reasons, That the seventieth anniversary 
of the Meadville School is thus signalized 
by so modern and progressive a movement 
of advance, marks the date as an historic 
landmark in its honorable and useful career. 
It shows that this institution, to which 
churches and individuals of the Unitarian 
faith and order have given such generous 
support, is determined to serve its helpers 
by increased use of all the aids to vocational 
training which the modern school affords. 
It proves that Meadville Theological School 
is seventy years young in its sensitiveness 
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to the social currents that sweep toward 
closer co-operation between the leaders of 
religious thought and work of every name, and 
which press toward higher usefulness to the 
world by and through every function of the 
church. This action of the trustees, sup- 
ported with such enthusiasm by alumni, 
whose successful service in the churches of 
our faith justify the confidence in the conduct 
of this School so long shown by the Unitarian 
body of the whole United States, is interpreted 
by the faculty as a new commission to more 
devoted and constant service to the liberal 
churches of our country. 

FRANKLIN C. SouUTHWORTH, 

President. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE, 

CarL FRIEDRICH GREVE, 

CLAyton R. Bowekn, 

RospERT J. HurcHEON, 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 

LEROY WATERMAN, 

Faculty, 


Marriages. 


At Dorchester, Mass., June 8, by Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 
Mary L. Hall, daughter of the late Rev. Nathaniel Hall, 
to Edward F. Chapin of Chicago, formerly of Brookline. 


Deaths. 


SAVARY.—In Groveland, May 23, ror4, Anna Hosmer 
Savary, in her 73rd year, widow of Rev. William H. Savary 
and daughter of Rev. George W. Hosmer, D.D. An ideal 
gbacheet: wife, mother, minister’s wife, and lover of her 
kind. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Oemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service, Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, Président. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President, 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 

“Undertaker, Boston.” 


AMP FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tahanto, Harvard, 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their camp this summer a 
few more boys between the ages of eight and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Concord and other 
historic places. Season June zoto September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try it for 
June? It is most desirable for rest, and will give you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 

Address MANAGER. 


INN 
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The Tuckerman School. 


The annual luncheon of the Tuckerman 
School Association was given in Channing 
Hall on Saturday, May 23, with fifty-four 
members and friends present. The business 
meeting was conducted by Miss Esther 
Kendall Davis, president of the Association, 
and resulted in the adoption of a vote for a 
small membership fee, to avoid any possible 
deficit. Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

The singing of the School hymn was fol- 
lowed by short addresses by Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., Rev. Julian R. 
Pennington of Norfolk, Va., and Mrs. Allen, 
the newly elected president, who told of her 
class of thirty-six young men at Christ 
Church, Dorchester. 

Credit is due the officers for the arrange- 
ments that insured a happy meeting, and 
especially to Miss Gertrude E. Reed of East 
Boston, of Class of 1910, whose skill and taste 
was shown in the appropriate, dainty place- 
cards at the plates. Before the close of the 
exercises, Miss Mary Lewis Chenoweth, for 
the class of 1914, presented a sum of money 
for the purchase of books for the library of 
the school. This was acknowledged grate- 
fully by Mrs. Guild. 

The graduating exercises of the school, on 
Thursday morning of Anniversary Week, 
brought together a large company in Chan- 
ning Hall. The opening prayer was offered 
by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville; 
the Tuckerman School hymn was sung, and 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the board 
of directors, greeted the audience and intro- 
duced the speaker, Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham. In the introduction, Mr. Eliot ex- 
plained that the change in the programme 
was due to the unavoidable absence in New 
York of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who had been 
previously announced, and that happily 
there are always those in the front ranks 
equal and ready to serve in emergencies, 
Mr. Eliot also said that the generous co- 
operation of Mr. Frothingham’s parish- 
ioners was in a large measure responsible 
for the beginning and for the support of the 
School. After the address, which will appear 
in another number, diplomas were awarded 
to Edith Elvira Beane of Whitman and 
Martha Cunningham Stimson of Fitchburg, 
graduates of the regular two years’ course, and 
certificates to Susan Marvin Barker and 
Anna Brooks Carter, special students. The 
closing hymn was Samuel Longfellow’s ‘‘’ The 
Lord of All,” sung to the familiar tune, 
“Coronation.’”’ Many remained for friendly 
greetings and congratulations, and not a 
few expressed pleasure in being present at 
an especially inspiring occasion. 


Rural Community Conference. 


May I draw the attention of our country 
ministers and churches to the valuable con- 
ference on Rural Community Planning to 
be held at Amherst, Mass., July 28-August 
1? There is also a school for Rural Social 
Service that will be in session July 15-28. 
These schools and conferences have been 
most helpful in the past, and all who have 
participated in them have been more than 
repaid for the time and effort required. 
This year’s programme promises to be even 
better than the programmes of previous 
summers, and, in behalf of the Committee 
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on Rural Conditions, I hope that many of our 
country churches may be represented by 
ministers and laymen. The Agricultural 
College is finely situated, and all who have 
attended are enthusiastic about the work 
done and the inspiration gained. Informa- 
tion can be procured by writing to Prof. W. 
D. Hurd, at the College. 


MARGARET B. BARNARD. 
Rowe, Mass. 


Summer Meetings at Andover, N.H. 


The instinct for summer gatherings for 
religious thought is strong among Unitarians, 
as the throngs at the Isles of Shoals amply 
testify, and for years meetings at The Weirs 
at the foot of Lake Winnepesaukee were 
also well attended. But The Weirs became 
at last a mere junction between the railroad 
and the lake, where every sermon or prayer 
was punctuated by the chug-chug of the 
motor-boat or the shriek of the switching- 
engine, and attendance fell off, but the long- 
ing for meetings remained, and this year, 
besides the meetings at Meadville and the 
Isles of Shoals, the New Hampshire Con- 
ference plans a meeting in the lap of Kear- 
sarge and Ragged Mountains, at the quiet and 
beautiful village of Andover, using the dormi- 
tories and boarding-hall of Proctor Academy. 
The efficient head of the domestic arts depart- 
ment will provide excellent meals, thus 
avoiding the expenses of a hotel. Good 
board and lodging can be given for $7 per 
week, and those who come can create their 
own atmosphere of quiet, rest, and thought, 
undisturbed by the Philistines who make a 
summer hotel anything but a place for 
religious meditation. A fine programme has 
been prepared, including a Sunday-school 
institute which will occupy each forenoon. 
The afternoons and evenings will be occupied 
by lectures, sermons, nature-study classes, 
and the recreations of a beautiful valley in 
the New Hampshire hills. 

These meetings are to begin Sunday, 
July 5, and continue till Saturday, July rr, 
and it is confidently expected that they will 
appeal to many and form a happy supple- 
ment to the other summer meetings which 
have been of such value and pleasure. 
Rooms may be secured by addressing Mr. 
Francis F. Clayton at Andover, N.H., who 
can also supply programmes of the week’s 
work. 

Andover is situated in the valley between 
Kearsarge and Ragged Mountains, 102 
miles north of Boston on the Northern 
division of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
running from Concord to White River 
Junction. 

The programme indicates the kind of 
service these meetings will, give. On Sun- 
day, July 5, Rev. A. P. Reccord will preach 
in the morning, and Rev. F. A. Powell, 
in the afternoon. Prof. Starbuck’s lectures, 
from ten to eleven o’clock daily, beginning 
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Rev. Manley B. Townsend, secretary of 
the New Hampshire Audubon Society, will 
conduct a nature-study class each afternoon, 
supplemented by two evening lectures by 
Rev. William R. Lord, on Monday and 
Tuesday. On Wednesday evening, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn will lecture on St. Paul; 
Thursday evening, Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
will preach; and on Friday evening an en- 
tertainment will be given at Andover Town 
Hall by the Andover Society. On Tuesday 
afternoon, between the time of the nature- 
study class and the sunset service to be 
conducted by~Rev. John H. Wilson, Rev. 
C. E. Park will preach. Other sunset ser- 
vices will be led by Rev. H. S. Mitchell, 
Rev. Charles A. Wing, Rev. H. C. McDou- 
gall, and Rev. John W. Barker. Saturday, 
the concluding day, will allow for a morning 
devotional service, a conference and business 
meeting, and for a paper on “The King 
James Bible and Contemporary Literature,” 
by Prof. Francis T. Clayton. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Uni- 
tarian Church, June 14, at eleven o’clock, 
Rev. Charles E. St. John of First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., will preach. Pub- 
lic are welcome. 


The Essex Conference will meet in North 
Andover on Tuesday, June 23. Addresses 
in the forenoon by Rev. Manley Townsend 
of Nashua, N.H., and Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
of Newton €entre, Mass. The afternoon 
programme will include addresses by Rev. 
John M. Wilson of Lexington and Rey. A. 
M. Lord of Providence, R.I. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- - 
ciation of the Harvard Divinity School will 
be held in Divinity Chapel on Wednesday, 
June 17, 1914, with the following programme: 
10 A.M., devotional service, Rev. Henry C. 
De Long; 10.15, business meeting; 10.40, 
necrology; 11.15, address by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, ‘Our Religious 
Times”’; 12.15, adjournment for social gath- 
ering and luncheon in the Common Room. 
Addresses after luncheon by Dean Fenn 
and a member of the graduating class. 
Prompt attendance greatly desired. 


Meetings. 
THE PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.— 


The forty-seventh annual meeting, held in 
Plymouth, May 20, was a large gathering of 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873, Incorporated 1904. 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


on Monday, after the regular morning devo- | care. 


tional service, will present the following 
topics: ‘‘A Child-centred Religious Edu- 
cation,” ‘‘The Cultivation of the Imagina- 
tion,” “Occupational Activities in Sunday- 
school Work,” ‘The Religion of the ’Teens,” 
and ‘‘Adult Classes in Sunday-school.” At 
eleven o’clock daily Rev. William I. Law- 
rance will present ‘‘Glimpses of Old Testa- 
ment History through the Prophets,” with 
opportunity for questions and discussion. 


Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 


many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PResIDENT, 


Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TreasurER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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delegates from the twenty-four parishes com- 
posing it. More than four hundred persons 
were present. An ideal May day, addresses 
of great interest and excellence, and the 
cordial hospitality of the Plymouth parish, 
made it a meeting that will long be remem- 
bered as one that aimed high and hit the 
mark. Rev. George B. Spurr opened it 
with the devotional service. During the 
half-hour set apart for the business of the 
Conference, a contribution of money was 
voted to aid the work of the Tuckerman 
School. After some discussion of a letter 
from the New England Council advising the 
organization of a permanent Missionary 
Council for New England, it was voted that 
the Plymouth and Bay Conference on its 
part authorized such action. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: Hon. 
William S. Kyle, Plymouth, president; Hon. 
John D. Long, Hingham, and Rev. E. B. 
Maglathlin, West Bridgewater, vice-presi- 
dents; Rev. W. R. Cole, Cohasset, secre- 
tary; Mr. Edward Nichols, Cohasset, treas- 
urer. Resolutions in memory of the late 
Rey. Charles P. Lombard of Plymouth were 
presented, with expressions of the high appre- 
ciation in which his life and work had been 
held by the Conference and by the Plymouth 
parish of which he had been minister for 
twelve years. Passing to the addresses, 
which were a real and interesting part of the 
day together in Plymouth and raised spirit 
and mind to loftier aspirations and thoughts, 
it is possible here only to indicate in a few 
words their subject-matter. Rev. Frank A. 
Powell of Manchester, N.H., speaking on 
“The Mission of the Modern Pulpit,” 
eloquently described the high place and 
opportunity of the pulpit, set forth preach- 
ing as the great specialty the minister should 
serve and follow with all his powers, and 
the ever-present need of man speaking face 
to face with man of the things of the spiritual 
and moral life. ‘The second address, ‘‘ The 
Proposed World Pilgrimage of Unitarians,” 
was given by Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 
Rey. William L. Sullivan of New York 
spoke to the Conference on “The Task 
of a Liberal Church in These Times,’ start- 
ing with the statement that the Reformation 
was at first and primarily a spiritual and 
moral revolt against a crushing authority, 
and gradually became dogmatic and entered 
into the Protestant age of systematizing and 
of sects. ‘The only saving grace, in the midst 
of a weakened veracity and sincerity, was 
that these sects believed in themselves and 
their formularies. At the present time there 
is a revolt of intelligence against the lack of 
veracity and certainty in the churches. 
The task and function of liberal religion is 
to go up and down the land, telling men to 
be true, to utter again the fundamentals of 
life, and life’s higher values, to say that 
doubt should stop there, and to show that 
the life of man is built upon a spiritual 
scheme, on infinite love and right. 


Churches. 


Buwerica, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge: The Parish Club, which 
was organized and held its meetings at differ- 
ent homes on the first Monday evening of 
each month for the purpose of considering the 
interests of the church, recently closed its 
meetings for the season, with resolutions 
recording the assurance that the formation 
and support of the Club have been due to), 
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the efforts of president Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and the faithful assistance of the 
treasurer and secretary, Miss Cowdry; that 
the meetings have been interesting, helpful, 
and productive of good, which will insure 
pleasant memories in the future; that in 
the knowledge that the pastor, Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, has received and accepted a call 
to the Harvard Street Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., the Club expresses sincere regret for 
the removal of Mr. Rutledge and his family; 
that the Club recognizes, appreciates, and 
cherishes the instructive help received by the 
true spirit of interest, kindness, and uplift 
with which it has been guided; and that it 
will follow Rev. and Mrs, Rutledge with loyal 
hearts and loving remembrances into their 
future life and duties, and desires for them 
the truest happiness. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rey. E. H. Reeman: An experiment novel to 
this neighborhood is to be tried out by Mr. 
Reeman during the Sunday afternoons of 
June. Permission has been granted by the 
proprietor of a large and popular bathing 
resort, known as People’s Park, for Mr. Ree- 
man to hold Sunday afternoon services at 
that place. The services will be held in a 
large pavilion close by the water’s edge, and 
will interfere in no way with the regular 
pleasure attractions. Live subjects of relig- 
ious interest will be discussed, and at the 
close of each talk an opportunity will be 
afforded for the putting of any questions or 
difficulties raised. People’s Park is thronged 
on Sundays with thousands of young men 
and women, and the river is alive with 
canoeists, and the services will present a 
splendid opportunity for the proclamation of 
our liberal gospel. Mr. Reeman is planning 
to resume the services for the month of 
September, upon his return from Winnipeg. 


Neweort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: Evi- 
dences of growing Christian unity among the 
churches of this city are multiplying of late. 
On May 31, Mr. Jones spoke to over eighteen 
hundred people at the Army and Navy 
Vera Cruz Memorial Service in the United 
Congregational Church. The first Sunday 
evening in June he preached in the Mount 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church; 
the second Sunday evening in June he will 
preach at the Union Congregational Church; 
the third Sunday morning in this month 
he will exchange with Rev. Franklin G. 
McKeever, D.D., minister of the Second 
Baptist Church. 

Personals. 


Dr. Joseph H. Crooker and Mrs. Crooker 
are enjoying greatly their visit to England. 
Dr. Crooker preached at Cambridge for the 
five Sundays in May. Through June he is 
supplying the pulpit of the Wood Green 
Unitarian Society in London. 


Training for Home Life. 


In slavery days the negro hardly knew the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘home.’”’ And even 
since emancipation the masses of the race 
have regarded the houses where they have 
existed as merely places in which to pass the 
night. The church, instead of the home, 
has been the centre of amusement and recrea- 
tion, There is a tremendous need of leaders 
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in home-making, not only among the negroes, 
but also among the Indians, who have only 
recently begun to make homes apart from 
the tribe. Every young woman who enters 
Hampton receives a thorough training in 
cooking, sewing, care of rooms and dining- 
tables, and all else that belongs to home life. 
The school is endeavoring to provide well- 
trained home-makers, 

For many years it seemed well-nigh impos- 
sible to connect the school’s boarding depart- 
ment with the domestic science department 
in such a way that it should be a means 
of education, but this has now been done. 
Systematic rotation is practiced. As soon 
as a girl is skilled in her work she must move 
on to something else, just as she moves from 
fractions to decimals, or from the third to 
the fourth reader in school. In order that 
the teachers may be sure that no one escapes 
an important branch of training, each girl 
is given cards containing lists of the various 
phases of housework and laundry work, and 
as soon as any part of the work is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, it is checked off.— 
Southern Workman. 


Be Cheerful. 


The sovereign voluntary path to cheerful- 
ness, if our spontaneous cheerfulness be lost, 
is to sit up cheerfully, to look round cheer- 
fully, and to act and speak as if cheerfulness 
were already there. If such conduct doesn’t 
make you soon feel cheerful, nothing else on 
that occasion can. So to feel brave, act as 
if we were brave, use all our will to that end, 
and a courage-fit will very likely replace the 
fit of fear. Again, in order to feel kindly 
toward a person to whom we have been 
inimical, the only way is more or less delib- 
erately to smile, to make sympathetic in- 
quiries, and to force ourselves to say genial 
things. One hearty laugh together will bring 
enemies into a closer communion of heart 
than hours spent on both sides in inward 
wrestling with the mental demon of unchar- 
itable feeling. To wrestle with a bad feeling 
only pins our attention on it, and keeps it 
still fastened in the mind: whereas, if we 
act as if from some better feeling, the old 
bad feeling soon folds its tents like an Arab, 
and silently steals away.—William James. 


A two-year-old plantation of Douglas fir 
on the Oregon national forest shows 94 per 
cent. of the trees living. Extensive plant- 
ings of young trees in Washington and Oregon 
are costing only $8 an acre. Direct seeding 
of lodgepole pine has been successful without 
exception on the Arapaho national forest, 
Colorado. Several of the areas sown two 
and three years ago show from 5,000 to 
10,000 seedlings per acre. 


Carnegie was a telegraph operator during 
his early days, often working twenty-four 
hours without relief or rest. John D. 
Rockefeller was a clerk in a minor position, 
with no limit to his hours of service, and few 
holidays. Charles M. Schwab, now the 
head of the Bethlehem Steel concern, was a 
boy working around the forges. Henry C. 
Frick, the acknowledged father of the steel 
and iron industry of the United States, was 
a barefoot boy on a farm when other boys 
of his age were at school.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“His views,” remarked Mrs. ‘Twickem- 


bury, “are far from orthopedic.” 


- “Don’t. take any notice-of the cook, my 
dear.” “But-John, I have to take it when she 
gives it to me.” —Baltimore‘A merican. 


“A bookworm,” replied papa, “is a per- 
soit who* would rather read than eat, or it is 
a worm that would rather eat than read.””— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Little Clarence: “Pa, that man going 
yonder can’t hear it thunder.’’ Mr. Callipers: 


“Ts he deaf?” Little Clarence: ‘‘No, sir; 
it_isn’t thundering.’’—Selected. 
A woman with aspirations to culture 


somewhat disproportioned to her education, 
referred to an item in an organ recital as 
‘Prelude and Fudge on the name Batch. by 
Lizzie.” 


“He who puts his hand to the plow,” 
screamed the cross-roads orator, ‘‘must not 
turn back!” ‘‘What is he to do when he 
gets to the end of a furrer?’’ asked the auditor 
in the blue jean overalls. 


A certain teacher asked her pupils to 
bring in “three items of information” about 
the river which flowed by their town; and 
from one boy she received this model of 
concise composition: “I have lived near it, 
I have scated over it, I have fell into it.” 
Wellspring. 


A visitor to ahotelin a provincial town in 
England was shown up to his bedroom by the 
“boots.” Wishing to know what the out- 
look from the window was, he asked, ‘‘ Does 

_ this window face north, south, east, or west?” 
The reply came quickly: ‘‘Neither, sir; it 
faces the back.”’ 


The doctor looked gravely at the patient, 
says the Dundee Advertiser. ‘You must 
take exercise,” he said, at last. ‘‘The motor 
car, in a case like yours,’’ continued the 
doctor, “gives the best exercise. that’”— 
“But I cannot afford to buy a car,’’ protested 
the patient. ‘Don’t buy one,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘Just dodge them.” 


A New Yorker was spending a night at a 
“hotel” in a Southern town, and told the 
colored porter that he wanted to be called 
early. ‘The porter replied: ‘“‘Say, boss, I 
reckon yo’ ain’t familiar with these heah 
modern inventions. When yo’ wants to 
be called in de mawnin’, all yo’ has to do is 
jest to press de button at de head of yo’ bed. 
Den we comes up and calls yo’.”’ 


“What are you going to do, John?” asked a 
Brooklyn wife. Her husband unwrapped a 
pair of boxing-gloves, and replied: “I am 
going to give Johnny some lessons in self- 
defence. Every boy should know how to 
take care of himself in an emergency. Come 
on, Johnny, I won’t hurt you.” Twenty 
minutes later the husband returned with his 
hand on his face. ‘‘Get me a piece of raw 
meat and the arnica to put on my eye,” 
he said—New York World. 


A young lady took down the receiver and 
discovered that the telephone was in use. 
“JT just put on a pan of beans for dinner,” 
she heard one woman complacently inform- 
ing another. She hung up the receiver, ana 
waited. ‘Three times she waited, and then, 
exasperated, she broke into the conversa- 
tion. ‘Madam, I smell your beans burn- 
ing,” she announced crisply. A horrified 
scream greeted the remark, and the young 
lady was able to put in her call—Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrzrHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass- 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” *“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book Spniain’ 37 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions esd special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. . 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 


-erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 


a book for children —brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D,:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 


dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON - 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and i 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way between Boston 
Situation jn4 New York, No raw 


east winds, as on the seacoast. ‘Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


Studies General and College Courses. 


Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 
Athletics Gymmsjum basketball 
riding master, swimming, and 


i country excur- 
sions. 


